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... That his taste 
And wisdom 
Demand the very 
“FIRST” in quality 
: In his choice of 
4 : Flowers for her 
...and his choice of 
Whiskey for himself. 


* * * * * * 


Taste and wisdom 
both suggest America’s 
mildest, finest-tasting 
bottled in bond. 












NEW YORK. Nv. Y- 
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YOU’LL APPRECIATE THE 6 YEAR OLD GOODNESS OF 


OLD SCHENLEY 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY — 100 PROOF —THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD. SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION, N. ©. 
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Under the wings of production 








“Bomber Production Line,” (Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San Diego), a drawing by Norman Price 





It takes 30,000 parts to build a bomber — not counting rivets, 
nuts and bolts actually by the million . . . These 30,000 parts 
are built into 650 units ...and these 650 units become 32 
sub-assemblies—wing, fuselage, iail surfaces, rudders. 


As the production lines roll, those 
parts, units and assemblies must 
move...must travel through fabri- 
cation to final assembly inspection 
in exact order and sequence. 


Controls that keep lines rolling 
-». that keep those parts arriving in 
the right place at the right time... 
are thousands of tags, called ‘‘tote 
tickets.” Producing “tote tickets” —to 
guide the whole system and keep it 
running smoothly—is the responsi- 
bility placed upon the Mimeograph 
duplicator and supplies. 


What Mimeograph equipment does 
for’ aircraft manufacturers, it is do- 
ing for all American industry. 


It provides solutions to problems 
of paper control....It frees exec- 
utives and employees alike from the 
burdens of paper work, thereby in- 
creases their productive time. It re- 
duces chances for error, cuts losses 
caused by waste and inefficiency. In 


of A. B. 





combination with its integrated 
Mimeograph stencil sheets and inks, 
the Mimeograph duplicator helps 
gear up industry to meet the needs 
of a geared-up America. 


New speed, new accuracy, new 
economy have been given the offices 
and factories of our country by the 
Mimeograph duplicator and the sug- 
gestions of our staff of duplication 
experts. To get the benefits of our 
experience for your company, call 
the Mimeograph distributor in your 
community—or write A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. 

COPYRIGHT 2942, A. Be DICK COMPANY 


Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office, 


‘4 Mimeograph duplicator 





Look Beyond the 
"TRADE-MARK 


... Look at 
: the 


\Y, Kew we)se 


YES, we are proud of the F-M trade-mark. But we are far more 
proud of the kind of motor on which that trade-mark appears. 
We know, and you know, that it’s the motor and not the trade-mark 
that runs machinery. 

That’s why we ask you; when buying, to look beyond the trade- 
mark—J/ook at the motor. 

Look at the construction of a Fairbanks-Morse Motor point by 
point. Compare the Copperspun Rotor with any other type of 
rotor. Then ask yourself whether you want windings centrifugally 
cast of COPPER or of some less suitable material. 

We believe that you know motor quality when you see it. That’s 
why we ask you to look at the MOTOR. A post card or telephone 
call will bring you a demonstration. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Dept. B61, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Branches and service 
stations throughout United States and Canada, 
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Cover—F lying Fortresses such as the one shown in 


+ this Wide World picture have been carrying the 


war to the Japanese, notably in the battle of 
Macassar Strait. But the big ships are also our 
symbol of air power, and air power is the medium 
that will test the new principle of unity of com- 
mand in Hawaii (for story, see page 26). 


Published by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
350 Dennison Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Entered as 
second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


LETTERS 


Japanese Language 


The opening paragraph of your article on the 
Japanese language in the Jan. 5 issue will 
create much misunderstanding. 

You give the impression that Japanese and 
Chinese were originally the same but have 
drifted apart. That is far from the truth. The 
Chinese and Japanese languages are as dis- 
tinctive as English and Tibetan, except for 
their use of the same symbols for writing. 

Furthermore, the Japs have never used even 
as many as 10,000 of these Chinese characters 
and it is therefore incorrect to speak of 35,000. 
The ordinary Jap knows some 2,000; the edu- 
cated one up to 5,000, and hardly any printing 
establishment can print more than 6,000 differ- 
ent ones, 

The Japanese, who after all speak their 
language from the moment they can talk at all, 
spend most of their first six years at school 
learning simple Japauese—with about 2,000 
characters. Those aspiring to higher education 
spend another three or four years absorbing the 
finer points of their language and another 2,000 
to $3,000 characters. They can then use their 
written language fairly well, but few master It. 

So it is evident that eighteen months’ study 
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How A Bis Business Man Appears To His Wife 


“TOOK at him over there, grinning 

L to himself! Strange how little a 
man can change in fifteen years! The 
big boss one minute—and like a little 
boy the next! 


“He was mostly ‘little boy’ before 
we were married. He’d been coming 
around for a couple of years, and I'd 
just about given him up. Then, sudden- 
ly, he was very much a man, rushed me 
off my feet and almost before I knew 
it, we were married. 


“When we were newlyweds he was only 
a bookkeeper, and he’d come home in 
the evening all tired and discouraged. 
Other fellows at the office had been 
ptomoted, and he didn’t know what 
to do about it. One night I forgot 
myself and said, ‘If you don’t do any- 
thing about it, Mr. Stick-in-the-Mud, 
no one else ever will!’ Then I was sorry, 
when I saw how I’d hurt him. 


“But it must have made him think 
hard, because one evening the follow- 
ing week he came home looking as 
though he’d just robbed the piggy 
bank. He told me he’d enrolled for a 
course of executive training. He thought 
I'd be angry, because we were still pay- 
ing for the furniture. The ‘little boy’ 
and the man, all mixed up! 


“After that, his whole point of view 
toward business seemed to change. One 
promotion followed another, until a 
few years later he became Treasurer of 
the company. Now he’s beginning to 
surprise me. Says he expects to be 
Vice President soon! 


“Of course, he’s just as modest as 
he ever was. He’ll tell you he got the 
breaks, but I know better. He got the 
breaks because he’d learned how to 
gtasp them when they came. He’s really 
smart—and so was I when I said ‘I do’ 


- to a little boy turned man!” 


e e ® 

What does the lady in your life think 
of your success? Get more of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute’s story 
in the famous little book, ‘Forging 
Ahead in Business.’’ Tells how the 
Institute’s timely training is helping 
thousands of men to do a better busi- 
ness job in these wartime days. Just 
clip and mail the coupon—today! 
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Alexander Hamilton Institute, Inc. 
242 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me without cost a copy of 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” 


ISOS. «dns dae ctesbacees 


Business 
Address “ee 


Position ......+ssse0% 
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KEEPING AMERICA’S 
PowbDeER Dry... 


* 








and cool too! 


Today, though few people realize it, refrigeration and 
air conditioning are basic war industries. 

Modern air conditioning not only keeps America’s 
powder dry, but keeps it cool to retard deterioration, Re- 
frigeration speeds the manufacture of the powder, and of 
the shells that it drives. Air conditioning protects both 
worker and product in shell-loading plants, permits 
watch-maker precision in making fuses and detonators. 

Air conditioning makes modern blackout plants possi- 
ble, vitalizes the fire control rooms, spotting rooms, 
turrets and magazines of battleships, the pilots’ ready 
rooms in aircraft carriers, makes U.S. submarines the 
most effective in the world. 

Refrigeration aids the riveter in the aircraft plant, 
enables the refiner to supply the appetites of planes and 


tanks and trucks with the high octane gas that modem 
fighting machines must have. Refrigeration is easing the 
critical steel shortage by making possible more iron and 
better iron from existing blast furnaces. And refrigeration 
continues to feed fighting men on the farthest flung battle 
lines the world has ever known, in great cantonments at 
home and on desolate island bases from the tropics to the 
polar circle and on the ships between. 

For the past 18 months, York men and York machines 
have been on the defense firing line, engineering, building 
and installing equipment for all phases of titanic struggle. 

Today, it’s war, not mere defense. And now the tempo 
mounts and York goes truly all-out as every last man in 
the works and in the field comes to feel that the only 
tolerable outcome, unequivocal victory for Liberty, rests 
to some degree in his own two hands. 


York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
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; York Manpower. 
Facilities, Experience, cover the Nation 


Pioneers in mechanical cooling for 57 years, York engineers today enjoy the richest 
heritage of experience in the twin industries of refrigeration and air conditioning. 
This experience, the unparalleled facilities provided by two huge headquarters 
plants at York, Pa., ten strategically located branch plants (each with its own engi- 
neering and construction staff) and field offices in principal U.S. centers, make York 


a truly national institution. York’s 4079 loyal patriotic workers, reinforced by 1650 


oder other good citizens in the York distributor organization, make it truly American. 

g the 

1 and 
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vattle 

ts at Hi Refrigeration in World War I was employed mainly for _ mine-layers, mine-sweepers, colliers, tankers, supply ships, 


othe #@ the preservation of food, while air conditioning, as we repair ships, submarine tenders, hospital ships, ammuni- 


know it now, had yet to be developed. Nevertheless, York _ tion ships, eagle boats, lighthouse tenders; for four Army 


hines # men served with distinction and York shops devoted 90 —_cantonments, eleven cantonment hospitals, thirteen 
Iding @ per cent of their capacity to war work. powder plants, five ammunition plants, five ammonium 
iggle. York planned and built machinery for the mammoth nitrate plants; for the U. S. Naval Academy at Annap- 


empo #@ AEF meat and ice plant which was built and operated at olis, the U.S. Marine Corps Barracks, 

anin #@ Gievres, France, by the 301st Ice Plant Unit which was Port Royal, S. C., Aberdeen Proving 

only #@ recruited in York. Grounds, U. $8. Navy Ordnance Depot, 

rests York supplied refrigeration for 593 U. S. ships includ- Baldwin, N. Y., and for St. Elizabeth’s 
ing cargo vessels, battleships, transports, destroyers, | Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
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“KEEP’EM FLYING!” 





K Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
MECHANICAL COOLING. SINCE 1885 





DR 


The Railroad Lincoln Planned 


to Connect the East with the 
West for National Unity and 
Defense ...was then—is now 


The Strategic Middle Route 


MINNEAPOL/S, 





The Thogneauive 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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of Japanese in America, probably | with only 
few lessons a week, can give even a te 
student little more than a very clemen, 
knowledge of colloquial Japanese, and noy , 
much value of written Japanese (especially , 
the all-important “grass script” style of wr 
ing) . 








JaMEs W. ScHNEn 
New York City 


The Japanese did borrow the Chinese seri 
not the language. But authorities agree th 
they helped themselves to a total of 35, 
characters, even though they customarily , 
only a fraction of these. The Army agrees xj 
Mr. Schneider that the language can be prop 
ly learned only in Japan and in the pe 
customarily sent its students there to sty 
Japanese from a military rather than a 
mercial or literary standpoint. Some of | 
Navy’s students learned Japanese here ¢ 
some in Japan. To these the Navy is now givin 
refresher courses, not instruction to beginner 





More Names for Commandos 
You desire a name for our Yankee raide 
(Periscope, Jan. 19; Letters, Jan. 26). May 
suggest Kelly-Mac’s, in honor of Lt. Colin Ke 
ly and the outfighting Gen. Douglas Mac 
Arthur? - 
D. L. Bau 
Galveston, Texas 


Why don’t you suggest Vigilantes, after Cali 
fornia’s old-time hell raisers? 


A. P. Anpersox 
Vancouver, B.C. 








Call them V-men. 


Mrs. Leo H. Carr 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


My husband offers Moccasins. It suggests 
quiet stealthy movements which result in quick 
deadly thrusts typical of the early American 
Indian and the present well-known moccasit 
snake. 

BerNaDINE H. Woopworti 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Would suggest Americandos. 


L. R. Brieman, M.D., F.AAP, 
Reno, Nev. 


I suggest Yaquis. In Sonora, Mexico, his 
home ground, a Yaqui considers himself equal 
to ten Mexicans in a fight, and this is no asper- 
sion against the Mexican soldier, himself a 
courageous and cunning fighter. I found the 
Yaquis fearless, wicked guerrilla night fighters. 
Withal, they are extremely loyal to a friend 
and to a cause. 

G. R. Boss 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 


“Yankeedoodlers.” This still maintains the 
“good old word.” 
M. B. Squires 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


How about R-Man? R here stands for Raid. 
Saying the word gives you “our men.’ 
Date ARMSTRONG 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 











Today . . . Anaconda Products are pre-empted 
for the toughest wiring jobs in war production. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company plants are 
working 7 days a week turning out wires and 
cables for war needs... the right wire and the 
correct cable, engineered to fit the job. 


Meanwhile... Anaconda Wire & Cable Com- 
pany Research carries on. Keeping pace, 
the Research Laboratories of the Com- A 


pany are likewise working with redoubled effort. 
Here daily is being carried out original research 
to improve our regular products and to develop 
new and better ones. 
Today the benefits are going to our country’s 
program of preparedness. But when this war is 
won, Anaconda Wire & Cable Company will 
have collected a valuable backlog of product 
DA development and research to place at the 


service of industry everywhere. ee 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company ‘ 
Generax Orrices: 25 Broadway, New York City + Cxicaco Orrice: 20 North Wacker Drive + Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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“...and, b’gosh, I don’t care 


who hears me!” 


When you’re an American you don’t have to “care” 


who hears you. Nowhere; no time. No, sir! 


Freedom of Speech is only one of a dozen sacred rights 
an American has enjoyed for 150 years. He takes his rights 
for granted until they’re threatened. When that happens, 
Axis-men, look out! 

SRLS Bearings, we’re mighty proud 
to say, are defending the American 


freedoms .. . in tanks, planes, ships, 
guris .. . on every fighting front. 


EARI 
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& 1G F INDUSTRIES, INC* PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





- is president) , he was loath to discuss the 
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BIRTHDay: @ 
Don Anastasio 
moza, President , 

f Nicaragua, 46, Feh 
1. The Philadelphi 
educated good neis| 
bor is one of Pré 
dent Roosevelt’ 
greatest Latin Ame, 
ican admirers. Whe 
Mr. Roosevelt cinche 
his last election, Preg 
dent Somoza declare 

a two-day nation 

holiday . . . Eddie Cantor, comedian of 

stage, screen, and radio, 50, Jan. 31, . 

Dr. Walter Damrosch, conductor and com, 

poser, 80, Jan. 30. Although he was giv- 
en two birthday parties by the Metro. 
politan Opera and the American Acad. 
emy of Arts and Letters (of which he 





Acme 


Somoza 


event. “Maybe, when I’m 90 we can tak 
about it, yes?” 


Divorcep: Orator Frank Woodward, 
wealthy Jell-O king and _ stockholder in 
General Foods, and Mary Trask Wood. 
ward, his second wife; at Reno, Nev., Jan. 
30. They were married in 1931. 


Diep: Capt. James H. Cook, 83, grant- 
son of the Hawaiian Islands discoverer, of 
pneumonia, at Agate, Neb., Jan. 27. Asa 
youth he wanted to be a seaman, but a 
first-voyage storm decided his career as 
cowboy, scout, and later paleontologist 
. ..M. Sayle Taylor, 52, radio’s “Voice 
of Experience” since 1928, of a heart at- 
tack, on a Hollywood street, Feb. 1. 
Taylor, famous as an adviser on domes 
tic problems, was married three times 
and divorced twice . . . William For 
tune, 78, at Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. %. 
Fortune was an incorporator of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross and a United States Chan- 
ber of Commerce director . . . Madame 
Hranoush Bey, 60, diplomat’s wife, concert 
singer, health-farm owner, and friend o 
prizefighters; at Morristown, N.J., Jan. 
30 (see page 57) ... Maj. Gen. Mason M. 
Patrick, U.S.A. retired, 78; at Washington, 
Jan. 29. A West Point classmate and life- 
long friend of Gen. John J. Pershing, he 
undertook the building up of the air serv- 
ice at Pershing’s re- 
quest in May 1918, 
when there were but 
four American units 
in active duty. By 
Armistice Day that 
November, 45 sky 
squadrons were serv- 
ing at the front. After 
the war, General Pat- 
rick became the first 
chief of the - Army 
Air Service (1921- 
97). 

















CHEVROLET 


invites the millions of patriotic, for- 
ward-looking Chevrolet owners—and, 


in fact, all motorists—to join with 


Chevrolet dealers in a great national 


CAR CONSERVATION 
PLAN 











To conserve rubber—to make your tires last longer—have your steering and 
wheel alignment checked with this special equipment at your Chevrolet dealer's. 


CONSERVE TIRES—ENGINE 
—TRANSMISSION—EVERY 
VITAL PART 


Chevrolet's new “Car Conserva- 
tion Plan” is designed to help you 
keep your car serving faithfully 
for the duration, and invites 
your cooperation on the following 
points: (1) Observe the simple, 
fundamental, thrifty rules of car 
care, such as keeping tires prop- 
erly inflated, checking battery, 
water, oil, etc. . . . (2) Get a 
simple service “check-up” at your 
Chevrolet dealer's now, and avoid 
major troubles later... . (3) See 
your Chevrolet dealer regularly, 
because periodical “check-ups” 
cost little, while neglect brings 
big repair bills. .. . Remember— 
your car also serves in “America’s 
Victory Program.” Keep it serving 
well by keeping it well serviced. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors 
Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET DEALERS SPECIALIZE 
IN THESE ‘CONSERVATION SERVICES” 
for All Makes of Cars and Trucks 


. TIRE SERVICE (to conserve rubber). 


. RADIATOR (to safeguard cooling 
system). 


. LUBRICATION (to conserve motor, 
chassis). 


4. BRAKES (fo preserve lining, etc.). 


- MOTOR TUNE-UP (to conserve en- 
gine and fuel). 


. CARBURETOR AND FUEL PUMP 
(to save fuel). 


- STEERING AND WHEEL ALIGNMENT 


(makes tires last longer—conserves 
rubber). 


8. BODY AND FENDER REPAIR. 


9. CLUTCH, TRANSMISSION, REAR 
AXLE. 


. HEADLIGHT AND ELECTRICAL 
CHECK-UP. 


- SHOCK ABSORBER SERVICE. 


. PAINTING, REFINISHING, WASH- 
ING, etc. 


A MOBILE NATION IS A STRONG NATION 


: (We? see YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER FOR SERVICE 











GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 


a Wealthy and 
Prospering Company 
Borrows Money it 


DOESN’T NEED! 


LITTLE over three years 
ago, The Glassburg Metal 
Goods Co.* ended its fiscal year with 
a net loss of $272,675 on $5,429, 169 
net sales. 


Despite the fact that it could show 
a net worth of $2,663,347, the Com- 
pany’s cash position was precarious. 
It couldn’t take discounts on pur- 
chases. It couldn’t buy supplies in 


large enough quantities to get ad-. 


vantageous prices. 


Though its merchandise was in good 
demand, it couldn’t increase pro- 
duction or expand sales because it 
couldn’t finance additional business. 


Its credit with two local banks 
was limited, because the resources 
of the banks were limited, and 
large, out-of-town banking connec- 
tions were unwilling to extend the 
necessary lines. 


So the company turned to us for 
financing. Our service was just what 











it needed. Within twenty-four hours, 
we had made an advance of more 
than twice what the company had 
tried, but failed, to get from its 
banks. 


Today, with net worth of more than 
$3,000,000 and working capital of 
nearly $1,000,000, the company con- 
tinues to make use of Commercial 
Credit OPEN ACCOUNT Financ- 
ing. 


On the basis of current collateral, 
consisting of receivables and inven- 
tory assigned to Commerciai Credit 
Company, it could obtain more than 
$600,000 on request. 


Of this potential credit, it actually 
uses and pays charges on only 
$2,000, because, in the words of the 
president, “we want to keep our 
connection with Commercial Credit 
Company on a permanent basis, so 
that if the time ever comes when we 
need a substantial sum in a hurry, 
we can get it without red-tape or 


_ delay.” 


a 9 eae 


For the complete details of this re- 
markable experience in modern busi- 
ness financing, send for the booklet 
“ANCHOR TO WINDWARD.” 
Address Dept. 1101. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken: from our files, can be verified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 





“Non-Notification’” Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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REPORTS 





IN SPEEDING WAR PRODUCTION 


- 


Speed in organizing and producing for war requires 
speed in figuring and writing indispensable records. 
Everywhere ... in all branches of the armed services... 
in government offices . . . in ordnance plants, arsenals 
and other vital war industries ... Burroughs machines 
are providing the fast figures, records and management 


controls so essential to fast, effective action. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e« DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Storm overhead? Night falling? 
Snap the switch! 


Your hands, and a million 
others, reach simultaneously for 
sudden power. 


And your penny’s worth of 
lightning is always there! 


Low-cost electricity needs electric 
“brains”: to report accurately on 
power conditions miles away; to co- 
ordinate supply with demand; to 
make the thunderbolt, delivered at 
your switch, cost less. Such ‘‘brains’’ 
are Bristol's. 


Automatic instruments, wakeful be- 
hind their bland dial faces, flash the 
sudden message of increased demand. 
Quickly, down distant valleys nerved 
with wire, men call the purring gen- 
erators to their task. 


Bristol Helps Power Companies 
Lower Operating Costs 


Only one among many Bristol con- 
tributions to power industries — but 
highlighting the ever-increasing use 
of automatic recording and control in 
all Industry today: 


Bristol's Metameter . . . by providing 
accurate, up-to-ihe-minute information 
. . . keeps power dispatchers in closer con- 
tact with load changes and enables them 


to direct the generation and transmission 
of power more economically. 


“Robots” of industry, pioneered by 
Bristol, offer opportunities for new 
abundance and increasing leisure fo, 
mankind. As in Power, so in Textile; 
Chemicals, Foods, Metals . . . Bris. 
tol’s instruments are eliminatip 
risks, conserving man-power, and 
increasing the output of the everyday 
things of life. ; 


Leaders of industry . . . Operating 
and policy-forming executives... you 
may find that Bristol can help you. 
Entire plant processes have been 
placed under. profitable automatic 
control. A line on your letterhead 
will bring you complete facts — and, 
if you wish, a Bristol engineer to con- 
sult with you without cost or obliga- 
tion. The Bristol Company, 106 
Bristol Road, Waterbury, Conn. The 
Bristol Co. of Canada, Ltd.,Toronto, 
Ont. Bristol’s Instrument Co., Ltd., 
London, N. W. 10, England. 


Makes the Everyday Things of Life Cost Less 
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The tariff suspensions agreed on at Rio 
re still a long way off; legislation is neces- 
ary, and there'll be strong opposition in 
ongress ... Donald Nelson, often criti- 
ved for “not being tough enough,” is be- 
rming to show real toughness and may 
on oust a number of subordinates . . . 
Nop officials, still pessimistic over the im- 
mediate war outlook, are deeply disturbed 
wer the public’s “lack of war-conscious- 
ess”... Lhe Administration continues to 
ylieve Pétain will show an increasingly 
tifened attitude toward the Nazis. 


Dies Committee Change? 


Rep. Martin Dies is readying his annual 
smpaign for continuance of his un-Amer- 
an activities committee. He’s preparing 
weches, new investigations, and a spe- 
jal report to help carry the committee 
past its April 1 expiration date. Signs are 
hat the committee will be renewed, since 
ongress regards its work as necessary. 
But there’s considerable dissatisfaction 
ith the way the present committee has 
perated, and an effort will be made to 
trengthen and perhaps enlarge its mem- 
bership. Incidentally, FBI investigation of 
the some 1,100 government’ workers 
harged by Dies with being “radicals” has 
ielded few results. In at least one case, it 
developed that an employe had been put 
m the list mainly because he traded at a 
operative book shop. 





















Insignia Troubles 


One of the odd results of the early Pa- 
cific fighting will probably be an order to 
alter the insignia on all U.S. planes. The 
trouble is that excited anti-aircraft gun- 
nets and pilots eccasionally confuse the 
emblem, a blue ‘circle containing a white 
star with a bright’ red center, with the red 
ball insignia on Jap planes. At Pearl Har- 
bor, it’s now disclosed, several American 
planes were hit by U.S. ground batteries, 
whose crews later cited the red marking as 
their excuse. 


Labor Peace Outlook 


Veteran labor observers don’t hold out 
much hope for F.D.R.’s new AFL-CIO 
‘ommittee designed to bring labor peace. 
‘everal factors working against peace are 










already developing. CIO members of the 
board have begun sniping at alleged AFL 
racketeering, and AFL leaders are plan- 
ning a drive against the CIO left-wing 
bloc led by board member Julius Emspack. 
Also, new jurisdictional fights are looming, 
including one in Detroit between A. D. 
Lewis’ CIO construction workers and the 
AFL building-trades unions. Lewis is try- 
ing to move in on some of the auto-plant 
conversion and expansion work and is en- 
listing unemployed CIO auto workers, who 
are denied admittance to the AFL, to bol- 
ster his ranks. 


Job Demand 


The unprecedented Washington demand 
for trained workers will soon cause the 
Civil Service Commission to adopt ex- 
treme expedients. Men are already being 
pulled out of retirement. Wide appeals are 
soon to be made to “borrow” executives 
from private industry, and nonwar Fed- 
eral agencies will be pressed to send ad- 
ministrative personnel to the war offices. 
It’s now estimated that more than 1,000,- 
000 Federal jobs will be filled this year, 
counting about 300,000 replacements. In- 
cidentally, the Army and Navy air serv- 
ices are working with the commission on a 
plan to obtain large numbers of civilian 
instructors to teach aviation mechanics. 
A drive will be put on for college under- 
graduates and others trained in engineer- 
ing and technical subjects who, after a 
short training period, can qualify as in- 
structors. 


Pressure on Russia 


As the Pacific war neared a crisis last 
week, both Washington and London re- 
newed unpublicized talks designed to prod 
Russia into action against Japan. The 
Anglo-U.S. thesis is that if the ABCD 
powers are unable to check Japan’s south- 
ward drive, it will be to Stalin’s advantage 
to move immediately—before Tokyo can 
withdraw large land forces from the south 
to cooperate with Germany in a spring 
pincers movement against Russia. Final 
outcome of the talks is uncertain, since 
both Tokyo and Moscow are still bending 
over backward to avoid a clash. 


National Notes 


Naval officials in Washington early this 
week seemed satisfied that there were no 
enemy submarines in the Gulf of Mexico, 
despite the Texas scare last week ... 
Senate Minority Leader McNary is being 
credited with squelching the desire of 
many former isolationists for..a Congres- 
sional inquiry into Pearl Harbor . . . After 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


Congress last week boosted Price Admini- 
strator Henderson’s salary, he received this 
letter: “Dear Mr. Henderson: Congratu- 
lations on getting the raise from $10,000 
to $12,000. You'll need it. The cost of 
living is going up fast.” 





Trends Abroad 


The next all-out Russian offensive prob- 
ably will be in the Leningrad area. The 
city’s siege must be lifted before Lake La- 
doga’s ice, over which Soviet supplies must 
now be carried, begins to melt in March 
. .- Detailed reports indicate that Greater 
Germany is suffering from a real power 
shortage, because of the fuel scarcity and 
because of the growing demands for pow- 
er in war industries . . . Latest uncensored 
messages reflect still further increases in 
sabotage and terrorism in Occupied 
France . . . With the blessing of the Brit- 
ish Labor party, the dissolved Labor and 
Socialist International (Second Interna- 
tional) will reorganize to offset ex- 
pected gains by the Communist Interna- 
tional. 


Libyan Depletion 


The blunt—and_ fully confirmed— 
truth behind Britain’s severe reverses in 
Libya is that Churchill suddenly called 
off the planned drive to Tripoli in order 
to bolster Singapore. The British were 
just rushing up reinforcements from Cairo 
in hopes of wiping out Rommel. Then the 
complaints from the Australians and the 
Dutch and home pressure for defending 
Singapore reached a peak. Churchill re- 
luctantly decided to put the army in Libya 
on the defensive again and to rush many 
of its planes, tanks, and other equipment 
to the Pacific battle fronts. The British 
acknowledged that the risk was tremen- 
dous, though hardly anticipating Rom- 
mel’s strong counterdrive. But they were 
confident that, if the supplies reached the 
Pacific in. time, Singapore could be held 
until the United Nations were set for a 
real Pacific offensive. 


Luftwaffe Strength 


Probably the best answer to questions 
about Hitler’s air strength is supplied by 
recent British calculations not yet pub- 
licized in the U.S. This careful study, 
supported by abundant circumstantial evi- 
dence, puts the Luftwaffe’s present first- 
line strength at roughly 4,000 combat 
planes (330 squadrons)—or about 80% 
of what it has averaged all along. The big 
change is in reserves, which have been 
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hastily depleted to restore immediate strik- 
ing power. While it’s normal to have every 
100 first-line German planes backed up by 
nearly 500 similar planes undergoing re- 
pairs, overhauls, training service, etc., the 
ratio is now estimated at only about 150 
reserves for each 100 first-line craft. The 
reserve of pilots is believed even smaller. 
Net conclusion: The Luftwaffe’s instan- 
taneous striking power has been reduced 
by only about one-fifth, but its ability to 
maintain a sustained major offensive has 
been cut by more than 50%. 





Submarine Agents 


A recent cleanup in South Africa, cen- 
sored out of. the news, illustrates: the 
astounding lengths to which the Nazis are 
now going in espionage and agitation. Just 
after the Pacific outbreak, there was a 
sudden revival of pro-Nazi activity in the 
Union of South Africa. Authorities got 
busy, made scores of arrests, and seized a 
recently installed secret radio transmitter 
near Cape Town. When pieced together, 
evidence indicated that a large Nazi U-boat 
had taken on a team of trained agents in 
Indo-China, crossed the Indian Ocean, re- 
fueled at Madagascar, and finally landed 
the agents near Cape Town at night. 


Nazis vs. ‘Friends’ 


Unpublished information now provides 
solid ground for the suspicion that the 
Nazis themselves executed the recent 
“British attacks” on Spanish and French 
ships off France, Spain, and Portugal. 
First, neutral diplomats have reported 
signs that Berlin has been genuinely wor- 
ried over Vichy’s and Madrid’s drift away 
from the Axis and has been seeking ways 
of causing trouble between the two coun- 
tries and Britain. Second, authoritative re- 
ports from Madrid say the Franco govern- 
ment is “reasonably satisfied” that the two 
recent attacks on Spanish vessels outside 
the Gulf of Cadiz were made by a German 
sub which had previously been allowed to 
take on fuel and food at Cadiz itself. 
Similarly, Vichy authorities, checking de- 
tails of the shelling of French fishing craft 
in the Bay of Biscay, have concluded that 
the attackers were Nazi U-boats. At last 
word, the jittery Vichy and Madrid Gov- 
ernments were puzzling over whether to 
protest or just forget the incidents. 


Foreign Notes 


Profiting from its experience in the last 
war, the Soviet is now organizing elabo- 
rate propaganda courses and “discussion 
groups” among its war prisoners . . . In 
Marseille, which now harbors more refu- 
gees than Lisbon, a faked “United States 
passport” can be bought for about $1,000, 
with a “guarantee” that it will be good 
anywhere except in the U.S... . Forbid- 
ding publicity on the subject, the Nazis 
have now started melting down all metal 





in Paris’ famous statues in the Place de la 


République, the Place du Carrousel, the 
Luxembourg gardens, etc. 





Rationing Silence 


Pi ctenk if Washington officials can 
prevent it, there will be no more advance 
warnings regarding commodities which the 
government plans to ration. It has been 
found that, whenever there are advance 
tips of plans, the result is a consumer buy- 
ing wave which offsets at least the first few 
months of rationing. So every effort will 
be made to keep such plans mum until ra- 
tioning actually starts. 


Tax on Banks 


Don’t be surprised if the Treasury soon 
maneuvers to get more taxes out of banks, 
stock insurance companies, and_ similar 
institutions holding government bonds. 
The banks and insurance companies, of 
course, pay no normal taxes on income 
from government tax-exempt bonds, but 
they do pay the surtax. The present corpo- 
ration levies, in the case of larger organiza- 
tions, consist of a 24% normal tax and a 
6% surtax. On the earnings from their gov- 
ernment bonds, banks now pay only the 
6% surtax. The plan now being considered 
would simply lower the normal tax but 
more than compensate by increas‘nz the 
surtax, making the levies perhaps 18% nor- 
mal and 12% surtax. Thus, institutional 
holders would pay 12% on their income 
from government bonds. 


Brokers’ Bond Sales 


The much publicized plan for enlisting 
brokerage houses to sell Defense Bonds 
may not prove too effective. In the first 
place, stock-exchange authorities have 
turned thumbs down on the proposal to 
grant 14 of 1% commission on sales, fear- 
ing it would brand the brokers as mercen- 
ary, since department stores and others 
sell bonds without commissions. Sec- 
ondly, to qualify as a seller, a broker 
must post $25,000 with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, and few firms not members 
of the stock or curb exchanges can easily 
put up this much cash. Affiliated brokers 


_ could participate because both exchanges 


have set up a special clearing or- 
ganization to provide the _ requisite 
money. 


Business Footnotes 


The government may soon start a bally- 
hoo’ campaign urging consumers to buy 
and hoard coal; the object is to keep trans- 
port facilities from being overburdened in 
fall and winter . . . Odds now slightly 
favor adoption of a Federal withholding 
tax on salaries and dividends rather than 


a general sales tax; one or the other is all _ 
but certain to be adopted ... The diffi- 
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culty in getting Pullman reservations |, 
ly has resulted largely from the am 
services’ demands for sleeping cars to }; 
dle special transfers of troops. 
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Press Notes 


D.. Milan Hodza, former Prime \f; 
ister of Czecho-Slovakia, is suing Overy, 
News Agency for $600,000, alleging libd; 
two ONA dispatches distributed last y 
. .. The magazine Who, devoted to 
sonalities, has now definitely suspend 
publication . . . The almost simultaneg, 
publication of “Dragon’s Teeth,” by Upte 
Sinclair, and “Dragon Seed,” by Peg 
Buck, is giving booksellers headaches , . 
In the next issue of Look magazine, Vij 
cent Sheean will have an article on pos 
war Anglo-U.S.-Russian problems. 


Army Crackdown 


Army officials have long been serious 
concerned about the innocent disclosure 
important military information by mem 
bers of soldiers’ families. Sometimes suc 
information is given wide  circulatioy 
through publication of soldiers’ letters ir 
local newspapers. Adopting the most dras 
tic solution short of complete censorship 
the Army is now beginning to warn all sol 
diers that they will be held personally re 
sponsible for military information disclosed 
by their families. 










Movie Lines 


For the first time, the Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and: Sciences this year 
will offer a prize for documentary films... 
At Lord Louis Mountbatten’s request, 
Walt Disney artists have designed a Donald 
Duck emblem for the British aircraft car- 
rier Illustrious . . . Because Lockheed off- 
cials feared work stoppages costing the 
equivalent of half a bomber, Warner Broth- 
ers will surround Ann Sheridan with a fence 
when she makes scenes for “The Shadow of 
Their Wings” in the Lockheed plant. 


What’s Happened To—? 
Bertrand H. Snell, veteran GOP old 


guardsman and House minority leader un- 
der the New Deal until 1939, lives in Pots- 
dam, N. Y. Still active at 71, he does much 
hunting and fishing on his private Adiron- 
dack preserve, and keeps up an interest in 
state politics . . . Nellie Granger, TWA 
heroine-hostess, who, painfully hurt, walked 
miles to bring aid to passengers injured 
when a TWA airliner crashed near Union- 
town, Pa., in 1936, is still working for 
TWA, flying regularly between New York 
and Kansas City . . . Natalia Sedoff Trot- 
sky, wife of the murdered Russian leader, 
is living in Coyoacan, near Mexico City, on 
funds furnished by American Trotskyists, 
while awaiting trial of her husband’s a 
sassin, Frank Jackson. 
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May Be Paid 


A saving of 20% or more in liability in- 
surance costs has been returned to all 
policyholders, in cash dividends, every 
year since 1887. 

So strong is American Mutual financially 
680 Conservative its method of handling 
its affairs... that thousands of American 
car and home owners have selected this 
company without considering costs. All 
just claims are settled fairly and promptly 
.--and American Mutual’s accident-pre- 
vention services bring additional savings. 

Write, today, for a free copy of “WATCH” 
giving practical accident-prevention aids. 
Address American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company, Dept. A-3, 142 
Berkeley St., Boston, Massachusetts. 


There is an American Mutual representative 
near you 


; | AMERICAN 
oy MUTUAL 


AND LOWER YOUR LIVING COSTS 


YOUR POTENTIAL SAVING ON 
INSURANCE COSTS 1S HERE 





Select the figure closest to the sum you paid this year 
for insurance premiums on car, home, personal acci- 
dent and other forms except life. Read across to find 
out what could have been saved if you had insured 
with American Mutual and affiliates instead of with a 
company not paying policyholder dividends. A simi- 
lar opportunity to save on next year’s costs can be 
obtained by insuring with the pioneer American lia- 
bility insurance company. 


Premiums (all forms of 


insurance except life) Your Potential Saving 
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But he left me 


a%0,000 dea! 








“CAS he stalked out the door, I thought the fellow 
was just a ‘30¢ Sorehead.’ But as I look back, 
it was one of the biggest mistakes I’ve ever made. 


“True, his table check was just 30¢, soup, 
pie and coffee. But that’s only half of it. 
What he said was something else again. 
‘Better take a good look at me, mister, ’cause 
you'll never see me again! This: place is so 
noisy, if I ate three more meals in here, I’d 
have to take a rest cure in a sanitarium!’ 


“A crank? Well, maybe. But what he 
said set me thinking. After all, I’d built 
a good business, so I asked other cus- 
tomers what they thought. And am I glad 
I did! What I found out set me looking for in again, there’s a steak dinner 
a sound-conditioning expert next day. 


“The job went to the Celotex Sound- 
Conditioning representatives here in town. 
I talked to them all, but this outfit really 
knew what it was all about. And they cer- 
tainly did swell work—in a hurry, too. 


“I’m not much of a believer in magic, 
but Acousti-Celotex certainly put the 
‘touch of gold’ on this restaurant of mine. 
In round numbers it added $10,000 to 
my gross. And if that ‘80¢ Sorehead’ 
should break his promise and come 


waiting for him ‘on the house’!”’ 


Celotex Sound-Conditioning serves busi- 
ness and industry in many ways. Noise 
quieting—while extremely important—is 
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only one phase of our service. For the The B: 
correction of any noise or acoustical prob- Jgnto hist 
lem, in any building of any type or size- day, Jar 

consult the representative of the Jape 






















the most widely experienced 
acoustical organization in the 
world—your Celotex Sound- 
Conditioning representative. 
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CELOTEX 


SOUND CONDITIONING 


THE CELOTEX 


CORPORATION © CHICAGO 


FREE OFFER! 


The illustrated magazine, “Quid Ti ingy 


Forum,” which recounts the case histories of many off th 
sound-conditioning installations, will be sent to you Mala 
Sree on request. Learn how modern sound-conditioning . 

is contributing to profit and comfort all over America. Rows 
Address: The Celotex Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 
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But Extension of Lines 


Begins to Show Up Weak Spots 
in the Invader’s Armor 


The Battle of the Pacific wrote two days 
into history last week end. One was Satur- 
day, Jan. 31—Doyobi, Ichi-gatsu 31, by 
the Japanese calendar. On that day, the 
Nipponese drove the British off the Malaya 
mainland to Singapore Island and laid 
siege to the fortress. The other was Sunday 
Feb. 1, when the United States Navy an- 
nounced that the Pacific Fleet, in its most 
extended action of the war, had attacked 
the Japanese bases on the Marshall and 
Gilbert Islands. Enemy auxiliary craft were 
sunk and shore bases destroyed. The Navy 
lst eleven planes. 

In the 5,000 miles that separated these 
two events, the Japanese continued to push 
southward, over land and sea. They man- 
aged to get a foothold on Amboina Island, 
forcing the Dutch to destroy their naval 
base there under the scorched-earth policy. 
But they were not so successful in what 
appeared to be a drive on Java down 
through Macassar Strait. There the Japa- 
nese invasion fleet of more than 100 ships 
was caught without sufficient air protec- 
tion. United States and Netherlands planes, 
submarines, and destroyers sank or dam- 
aged between 38 and 46 ships. 

By the first of this week, the Japa- 
nese battle line in the Southwestern Pa- 
tific stretched scimitarlike from Singapore 
across Borneo, Celebes, Amboina, and New 
Britain (see map, page 18). But, 1,500 
miles inside of this line, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and his outnumbered defenders of 
Luzon in the Philippines fought unflinch- 
ingly on, keeping some 200,000 Nipponese 
off the other fronts. And to the north of 
Malaya, where Japanese and Thai troops 
are making a thrust toward China’s Burma 
Road lifeline, over which United Nations 
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Jap Threat in Pacific Grows 
Despite New Punch of Allies 
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Percival, Singapore commander 


supplies are reaching Chungking, the in- 
vaders reached Moulmein and drew up at 
the Salween River. 


Significance 





The loss of Malaya and the siege of 
Singapore overshadowed the battles on 
other Pacific fronts, fierce though they 
were. Even the heartening news of Ameri- 
can Fleet action could not offset the severe 
blows that were dealt the United Nations 
in the peninsular campaign. 

With Singapore besieged and Manila in 
the hands of the Japanese, two of the best 
naval bases in the Southwestern Pacific 
have been immobilized. And Singapore, 
once thought to be as impregnable as Gib- 
raltar, is threatened from a region that the 
planners of the fortress thought was too 
wild and swampy to afford passage to an 


army. 








If Singapore should fall, likewise ‘the 
American fortress of Corregidor, guardian 
of Manila Bay, it seems certain that all 
of their guns, emplacements, cranes, sup- 
plies and the like would be destroyed—a 
matter of about $170,000,000 worth of 
equipment and seventeen years’ work at 
the big British base alone. But Japan 
would neverthless be able to improvise fa- 
cilities enough to use these points in her 
drive to the south. 

In that event, it seems likely that Java 
and Sumatra would be lost, giving Japan 
access eventually to the oil needed to 
continue the war. And the United Nations 
would be forced to withdraw to Australia 
and Ceylon, whence it might require years 
to make a comeback. 

But Singapore has not yet fallen, and 
even though it is gravely threatened it 
still has a chance to hold out, like Tobruk, 
until relief arrives. In this, Lt. Gen. Ar- 
thur E. Percival, in command of British 
forces in Singapore, is a bit better off than 
General MacArthur. While most military 
experts now agree that the Japanese, with 
their superior force, should be able to 
knock out MacArthur any time they are 
willing to pay the price in men, Percival 
is given much better odds. But his task is 
not easy, especially when it is remembered 
that there are some 720,000 civilians 
to be cared for as well as an enemy to be 
held off. 

On the favorable side of the Singapore 
picture is the fact that stockpiles of rice 
and other food have been built up for 
many months and that, unlike Hong Kong, 
the island has a water supply that can be 
made to do, with some pinching. 

Militarily, Singapore bristles with guns. 
In addition to the big emplacements on 
the seaward side of the island, it is under- 
stood that 8-inch railway rifles and many 
smaller field pieces have been placed in 
position along the north shore overlook- 
ing the Strait of Johore. The causeway 
across the strait has been breached by ex- 
‘plosives and the defenders are watching 
sharply for Japanese swimmers like those: 
who gained the first beachheads on Hong 
Kong. 

Just as important as these defenses, how- 
ever, is the fact that Singapore can still 
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receive reinforcements via the sea, as it : and for the tankers, supply ships, an 
did last week when a large convoy ar- Surprise Party er auxiliaries needed by Theses ide ial torPé 
rived, even though this supply line may Pacific Fleet Makes a Payment Last week, the Marshalls and their neigh ao 
be cut by the Japanese, who made land- bors, the British-owned but Jap-invadgmme?™ p h 
ings last week near Pontianak on Borneo on Its Pearl Harbor Account Gilberts, 400 miles to the southeast. ,meeo™ gs 
in their move to encircle the British fort- came the scene of the war’s first major r strafe a1 
ress. The rays of the Rising Sun empire, ra- _ tion by the United States Pacific Fleet, Ty othe fray 
Whatever happens at Singapore, the diating in a great arc over the Pacific, Navy announced on Feb. 1 that a surp a ombers- al 
most heartening aspect of the Pacific war reach their easternmost limits at the Mar- _ attack had been carried out on both group When 
picture last week was mounting evidence shall Islands. This group of 33 low-lying _ by “surface and air units.” pe Nery 
that Japan, in the great extension of her coral atolls, noted for their gleaming white The raiders, it was reported by Adm eet auxi" 
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lines, is having to spread her men and beaches, emerald-green lagoons, and ex- Chester W. Nimitz, commander of the P, 
equipment thin at,some points. It was lack _ ports of copra, mother of pearl, and sharks’ cific Fleet, encountered no large enem 
of sufficient planes that cost the Japs fins (for soup), lie some 2,000 miles south- warships. The attack was concentrated , 
precious ships in Macassar Strait. Simi- west of Hawaii. smashing military positions on Wotje, oy 
larly, the Nipponese appear to be suffer- Ever since the former German outposts of the-chief Nipponese bases in the Ma 
ing from lack of absolute sea control even were mandated to Japan after the last war, _ shalls, with similar blows at four other 
inside their lines. Dwindling use of pa- Tokyo has been busy on the secret and il- Marshall isles—Jaluit, Kwajalein, Roi, anj 
trols south of the Philippines has led _ legal job of turning the islands into air and © Taroa—and the Gilbert isle of Makin 
some American observers to believe that naval bases. The Marshalls probably played _ which the Japs seized from the British o, 
MacArthur’s forces might possibly be re- a major role as a base for the Dec. 7 attack _ the first day of war. 

inforced if the United States were willing on Pearl Harbor and for the assaults on In these assaults, the American forces 
to take a chance. But it seems unlikely Wake Island, 600 miles north. They also probably consisting of cruisers, destroyers, 
that any such attempt will be made, at possess excellent base facilities for sub- and at least one aircraft carrier, employed 
least for the present. . marines operating in the Eastern Pacific, every available weapon from ships’ guns to 
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Though the Japs keep on driving, the U.S. Navy. got in a lick at the Marshall and Gilbert Islands Calif 
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ial torpedoes. While warships pounded 
key shore positions, naval planes blasted 
essels in the harbors with bombs and tor- 
does. Other planes darted inland to bomb 
, strafe airfields, while fighters roared in- 
» the fray against Nipponese pursuits and 
ombers. 

When all the smoke had cleared away, 
e Navy counted up results: Many enemy 
pet auxiliaries were “sunk, beached, or 
therwise damaged extensively”; military 
stallations on shore were “hit hard” both 
y aircraft and shellfire, and many enemy 
slanes were destroyed “both on the ground 
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pen, the American warships suffered only 
minor damage to two surface craft from 
ear bomb misses. Personnel losses were re- 
ported as slight. But an_ indication of 
\trong resistance to the aerial assault was 
ontained in the announcement that eleven 
American planes were lost. 


Sub War 


While the Fleet was thus carrying the 
yar to the enemy in his front yard and in 
Macassar Strait (see page 20), it was also 
busy in the anti-submarine drive. At least 
me definite sinking came to light when the 
Navy on Jan. 29 revealed that it had re- 
ceived a laconic report—“Sighted sub; 
snk same”—from a patrol plane, al- 
though officials gave no details of the ac- 
tion. 

The same day the Navy revealed that 
subs were active off the Atlantic Coast as 
far south as Florida, adding that its coun- 
termeasures were “increasingly effective.” 
There were even unconfirmed reports of 
subs in the Gulf of Mexico—a scare that 
kd to a temporary blackout of a 100-mile 
strip of the Texas coast. _ 

Additions to the U-boat toll of Allied 
ships, however, were all made in the At- 
lntic. The worst disaster was the sink- 
ing of the Canadian passenger liner Lady 
Hawkins, which was torpedoed on Jan. 
19 with an apparent loss of 250 lives. 
Among the 71 survivors landed at San 
Juan, P.R., were seventeen Americans. 
In addition, U-boats last week sank the 
American tankers Francis E. Powell and 
pe with the probable loss of seven 
ves, 

The new sinkings brought the announced 
toll in the U-boat drive off the United 
States East Coast to ten ships aggregating 
11,269 tons, with an estimated loss of 354 
lives. Another ten ships, of undisclosed 
total tonnage, have been sunk off Canada’s 
toast at a cost of 227 lives. This total of 
twenty ships falls far short of Berlin claims. 
Over the Berlin radio on Jan. 30, with a 
fourish of trumpets, the Nazis claimed 
that 43 vessels totaling 302,000 tons had so 
far been sunk off the North American 
, Coast, 

Meanwhile, in the first naval action off 
Californian shores since Christmas Eve, 
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WAR TIDES 





The Sea Strategy of the Japanese Thrust 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


W. have to admit that Japan has 
planned her sea strategy well and has 
aptly coordinated her naval strength 
with that of her military and air forces. 
To grasp the situation, it is well to re- 
member that America’s sea and. air 
power are still the fly in the ointment. 
To* prevent their access to the seas she 
would control has’ been one of the 
major objectives of every move Japan 
has made, so it might be well to look 
at a map such as the one on the oppo- 
site page and let geography tell its 
story. 

In. Japan the Inland Sea, some 235 
miles long and in places 30 miles wide, 
with anchorage in every part of it, is 
practically. impregnable. It has only 
three entrances, none of them over 3 
miles wide. This is where the fleet 
could make its last stand if forced to 
retreat. 

The Japan Sea has only three narrow 
entrances leading to the Pacific. The 
widest, the Strait of Korea, 95 miles 
across, is split by the island of Tsu, 
itself a naval base. South from Honshu 
extends the outer fringe of protecting 
islands, including the Bonins, Saipan, 
and now Guam. These hook up with 
the mandated group which stretch east- 
ward to approximately 2,000 miles from 
Hawaii. 

The mandated group contains many 
excellent bases, the principal fleet base 
being Truk. West of the Bonins lies 
Okinawa, containing the excellent fleet 
base at Nakagusuku Bay, 6 miles in 
extent, halfway between Formosa and 
Japan, 360 miles from China, and con- 
trolling its coast from Foochow north 
and the Yellow Sea. The occupation of 
Hainan Island and French Indo-China 
completed Japan’s control over the 
China coast. 


Japan’s first move, in furtherance 
of the complete domination of the 
China Sea and adjacent waters, was 
to strike at key points controlling the 
various entrances leading into these 
Oriental waters, in the attempt to block 
the passage into them of a superior 
fleet and acquire excellent fleet and air 
bases. 

Without much difficulty she seized 
Guam, Brunei Bay in North Borneo, 
occupied Davao in Mindanao, the Sulu 
group, and the tip of Northern Celebes, 


giving her control of the Celebes and 
Sulu Seas and a position in readiness 
to dispute any fleet passage via the 
Surigao Strait. With the assent of 
Thailand, Japan secured the use of 
Kampongsom Bay, which controls the 
Gulf of Siam. The capture of Luzon 
would give Japan control of the San 
Bernardino Strait and an excellent fleet 
base off Manila. The capture of Singa- 
pore would control the Malacca Strait, 
the one important western entrance. 
But these controls would still not be 
sufficient. The various southern en- 
trances through the Netherlands Indies 
and the easternmost via Torres Strait 
are still open, hence the attack on New 
Britain, New Ireland, and British New 
Guinea, to obtain air bases from which 
to dispute the tortuous passage through 
the Torres Strait. The recent Japanese 
drive into the Straits of Macassar, the 
attack on Southwest Borneo, and now 
the air base of Amboina have as a first 
“objective the capture of key points 
whereby, under shore-based air sup- 
port, a military attack can be made on 
the Netherlands Indies to seize and 
control the southern entrances into the 
Oriental Mediterranean. 


The foregoing picture represents 
Japan’s strength, her policy, and the 
efforts put forth to accomplish it. One 
weakness, particularly in a long war, is 
this: An island empire, as Britain has 
found, requires much shipping for over- 
seas expeditionary work. According to 
the latest Lloyds Register, Japan has 
available for this purpose 2,337 ships 
totaling 5,629,845 tons. The sea stretch 
of her efforts covers about 3,000 miles, 
close to the distance from New York 
to the British Isles. Japan’s war efforts, 
while impressive, are supported by a 
rather meager transport system, judged 
by modern standards. 

Another weakness, which should de- 
velop as time passes, is Japan’s air 
strength. Comparatively, Japan cannot 
produce in quantity as we can. In qual- 
ity of plane and air technique of op- 
eration the Allies have the jump, as 
past records indicate. And under a 
scorched-earth policy, particularly as it 
applies to oil, it should take some 
time for Japan to make the gains in 
material war supplies equal expendi- 
tures. 
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Navy planes attacked a “presumably hos- 
tile submarine” that had been sighted on 
Jan. 29 off Point Vincente, near San Pedro 
naval base. Two depth charges were 
dropped, with undetermined results, 





Singapore Siege 
J apanese Pound Back Door 
as Battered British Dig In 


Singapore remained Britain’s steamy, 
tropical paradise for 123 years. Although 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, who acquired 
the 26- by 14-mile island for Britain in 
1819, accurately predicted its strategic 
value in world history, those who 
came after him relaxed too comfort- 
ably on the Raffles Hotel’s famous front 
porch. 

The three-story, ocher-colored hotel be- 
came Singapore’s social Tanglefoot. Tur- 
baned sikhs opened doors. Chinese boys 
in white pajama-like uniforms flitted about 
with trays of stengahs (half whisky, half 
soda). “Singapore’s Saturday Nights,” 
which “lasted till dawn, brought out a 
whirl of white dinner jackets called “sten- 
gah shifters” and Paris frocks not only 
in the Raffles but in the Adelphi, the 
Singapore Swimming Club, and other hot 
spots. Blithe heedlessness swept over the 
white tuans like a perpetual monsoon. 
The Japanese scarcely rated a second 
thought. 

Lesser men also had their distractions. 
Legions of taxi dancers—standard charge 
12 cents—slithered around the Happy 
World, the New World, and a whole chain 
of swishy dance halls. Harlots of all races 
ogled sailors from every port on the planet. 
There were opium dens discreetly super- 
vised by the government. 

The prevailing mental climate of Singa- 
pore was complacency. The Malay Penin- 
sula was held to be impenetrable for an 
invading army. The island was girded with 
$170,000,000 worth of defenses, including 
peerless batteries of 18-inch guns. 

The awakening began after Dec. 7. The 
Japanese, without a single setback, slashed 
their way down the Malay Peninsula 
through the “impenetrable jungle.” Bombs 
rocked Singapore. Shovels began gouging 
out air-raid shelters. Men of all classes 
took to overalls. Tailors turned out “shelter 
garments” for women. Australian troops 
rushed into the battle. Hope rose that the 
enemy could be stopped. 

Last week shattered that hope. On Jan. 
27 Japanese troops, variously estimated 
from 75,000 to 125,000 strong, cracked the. 
imperial positions running through Batu 
Pahat, Kluang, and Mersing, a jagged line 
50 to 60 miles above Singapore. 

The whole peninsular campaign came to 
an end on Jan. 30 with a dramatic abrupt- 
ness that apparently stunned the Japanese. 


The British, still holding 20 miles of Ma- 
laya, were enabled to stage another of their 
expert retreats. A mass movement bore 
down on the 60-foot-wide, 3,459-foot-long 
causeway stretching from the mainland to 
Singapore. 

A scorching sun set up a glare on the 
water. It fell on solid masses of dark faces, 
glistening wit: sweat. On red fezzes. On 
aged hands clutching chiming clocks. On 
infants tied to their mothers’ backs. On an 
ancient Malay couple, barefoot, trudging 
hand in hand. On palm and pineapple 
fronds serving as umbrellas. On tricycle 
carriers heaped with household goods. On 
motorcars, whose owners, even in the mo- 
ment of universal disaster, turned cold, 
flinty eyes on fellow refugees who pleaded 
for lifts. Bombs from random Japanese 
planes fell now and then but did little 
damage. The dreary procession moved 
on. 
Under cover of darkness, the troops— 
British, Australians, Gurkhas,.and Malays 
—with all guns and trucks, crossed to the 
island. The shrill, eerie wail of bagpipes 
heralded the arrival of a Scots regiment. 
Then came shattering blasts in the night: 
dynamite was breaching the $12,000,000 
granite causeway. 

Morning showed no sign of the enemy 
across the strait but there was another dis- 
quieting sight. A flag fluttered over the 
green palace roof belonging to the Sultan 
of Johore, whose marriages and dalliances 
with white women had long irked the Brit- 
ish. The flag indicated that the Sultan had 
remained at home under his silver plaque 
reading Kepahad Allah (Unto God Re- 
signed). Rumor said he was not only re- 
signed to God but cooperating with the 
Japanese. 

Singapore’s defenders, now numbering 
60,000, braced themselves against an all- 





out air assault. Addressing his tormen, 
little world on Saturday, the military oy 
mander, 55-year-old Lt. Gen. Arthur } aps becat 
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A Sock for the Japs 
Dutch and Yanks Show Pung 
in Battle of Macassar Strait 


Japanese naval losses in the Strait ¢ 
Macassar, variously estimated between % 


and 46 ships sunk or damaged during g™manese Wa! 
week-long running battle, sent commenfiiof with | 
tators prowling into history last week jnfmthey wen! 
quest of a parallel. One exultant prowlermtimes fla 
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compared the Japanese invasion fleet to 
the Spanish Armada. 

Likenesses there were: The Spanish Ar. 
mada’s running battle of July 1588 was 
primarily a troop-carrying operation, de. 


signed for the invasion of England. It’s 139] The > 
ships carried nearly 30,000 men. The Jap. Mjnost gt 
anese Armada, too, consisted largely of Mm .apanese 
transports headed for the conquest of the jmmeans P 
Netherlands Indies. The original force was mtop of § 
estimated at 103 to 110 ships, carrying, g™mlitherto 
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perhaps, 175,000 men. Both fleets worked 
themselves into bottlenecks. The English 
Channel, where the Spanish came to grief 
is 350 miles long, 20 to 100 miles wide. The 
Strait of Macassar is 400 miles long, 60 to 
150 miles wide. 


But here the historical parallel ends, The The | 
Spanish Armada, having lost half of its Mg A fleet 
ships, limped homeward, ending England’s [jj four tr 
peril. The Japanese Armada, with some 65 fj t Sur: 
intact ships, carrying 150,000 men, re fgg the In 
mained a menace to the Indies. warshi 


In entering the Macassar Strait, the Jap- [i by 10- 























Singapore: The Japs laid siege to Britain’s Far Eastern bastion 
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TMentalmnese made a reckless gamble. No umbrella 
ary Conga planes was available for the fleet, per- 
rthur P aps because air squadrons were needed 


“Todanost urgently elsewhere. Yet the sinking 
2nd fof the Prince of Wales and the Repulse 
ad indicated clearly enough the vulnera- 
iiity of even the biggest ships without air 
protection. 

United States cruisers, destroyers, and 
ubmarines, reinforced by Dutch subma- 
ines, went in for the kill. United States 
lying Fortresses and Dutch planes came 
paring out of secret airdromes in the jun- 
sle. Because of the inadequate Japanese air 
sm, they were able to pick their targets 
vithout interference. One by one the Jap- 
nese warships and transports were ticked 
of with bombs and torpedoes. Sometimes 
hey went down like punctured tubs. Some- 
times flaming wreckage cast a glow for 
hours. During the week-long encounter, 
95,000 Japanese, it was estimated, perished 
in the shark-infested waters. The port of 
Balikpapan afforded a haven for some of 
the others. 
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[t’s 13) The battle of Macassar Strait was the 
he Jap. f™mnost grievous setback incurred by the 
yely of fag sapanese since the war began, but iv oy no 
of the fmmmeans paralyzed their striking power. On 


top of four invasions of Dutch territory 
hitherto carried out—the Minahassa and 


"Ce Was 


Trying, 2 
vorked fa Kendari sections of Celebes and Tarakan 
inglish and Balikpapan, Borneo, they achieved « 


fifth and sixth during the week. One of the 
new landings overwhelmed the Pemangkat 
area of West Borneo and the strategic port 
of Pontianak, 85 miles farther south. 

The final thrust was even more sezious. 
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of its May A fleet of three cruisers, six destroyers, and 
Jand’s {qm four transports appeared off Amboina, next 
me 65 (to Surabaya, the strongest naval base in 
n, re- faethe Indies. While shells poured from the 

warships, the defenders throughout the 30- 
e Jap- fim by 10-mile island applied the hammer and 

torch to valuable properties. In the face of 
— ] Me stout resistance, the Japanese forced a 


Dutch communiqué, “was raging every- 


beachhead. “Battle,” said the Jan. 31 
‘| where.” 








| | Eagle Claws 


“Flying Tigers” was the new nickname 
conferred by the Chinese last week on the 
e AVG’s or pilots of the American Volunteer 
Group. This was the second half of a com- 
Pliment. The first half was announced a 
month ago when Chiang Kai-shek made 
the AVG leader, Claire L. Chennault, a 
brigadier general in recognition of the 
smashing defeats handed out to the Jap- 
anese in the skies over Burma, Thailand, 
and Indo-China. 

Chennault had special qualifications for 
building up an air force in China. An old- 
time aerial barnstormer, later a captain in 
the United States Army Air Force, he de- 
Veloped aerial stunting tactics that kept 
spectators on the edge of their seats. 

No mere stunt artist, however, Chen- 
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Gen. Chennault (left), shown with 
Col. MacMoorland, bosses Amer- 
ica’s ‘flying tiger’ unit at Rangoon 


nault in a series of books scientifically ex- 
pounded his maneuvers as an aid to aerial 
dogfighting. Shortly after he retired from 
the Army in 1937 to lead a quiet life in 
Louisiana, the Chinese bid for his services 
as air adviser. China’s warplanes were old, 
liquid-cooled crates; a scientific acrobat was 
needed to make them useful. 

Chennault was then 46 years old, a 
lean, wiry man with a wind-bitten face. 
His taciturnity matched Chiang Kai-shek’s. 
His dogged persistence in the face of war- 
time confusion strengthened the Chinese 
air force and then built up the AVG. Ia 
hush-hush fashion—a left-handed recogni- 
tion of American neutrality—American air- 
men were shipped to China as “tourists” 
with a promise of $600 a month and a 
$500 bounty for every Japanese plane shot 
down. 

Because the Chinese feared, after Dec. 
7, that a Japanese assault on Burma might 


-choke off their own lifeline, the Burma 


Road, AVG squadrons were sent to Ran- 
goon. Mercenaries, strictly speaking, the 
only men fighting for Britain on that front 
outside of Gurkhas from Nepal, the Ameri- 


cans cooperated with the RAF. Both - 


groups used American Brewster Buffaloes 
and Curtiss Tomahawks. Recently Blen- 
heim bombers and Hurricanes have been 
arriving from England. 

Japanese air squadrons took their first 
beating on the Burma front during Christ- 
mas week when seven of their planes were 
shot down. Since then every assault on 
Rangoon has cost them dearly. 

Last week there were three notable dog- 
fights. Fleet but fragile Japanese 97s were 


chased around the sky by faster and 


heavier Tomahawks and Hurricanes. Ma- 
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chine guns barked. Twenty-three spirals 
of smoke traced out funeral wreaths for 
the enemy. 


Below 


The victories in the air have not been 
duplicated in Burmese land actions. 

It took the Japanese only two weeks to 
conquer the whole 400-mile-long Burma 
panhandle. Then, reinforced by Thai troops 
and elephants, they moved against Moul- 
mein, the town celebrated by Kipling in 
“Mandalay.” 

Last week the AVG and RAF-blasted 
away at the enemy till the invasion route 
was blocked by corpses and wreckage. Un- 
deterred, the Japanese-Thai forces brought 
up reinforcements and continued the push. 
On Jan. 31, the British fell back across 
the Salween River with all their forces 
and equipment intact. 

The new Japanese success was a source 
of grave anxiety to both British and Chi- 
nese, since possession of Moulmein put 
the enemy only 92 miles from Rangoon 
and 200 miles, around the Gulf of Mar- 
taban, from the Burma Road. However, 
the Salween, 3 miles wide at this point, 
offered a formidable obstacle and the 
British endeavored to make the most of it 
by entrenching themselves strongly on 
the west bank. 


“ows 
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Bloody Bataan ; 


MacArthur’s Heroic Handful 
Makes War Nightmare for Japs 


The outcome of the present combat has 
been already decided and you are cornered 
to the doom . . . Being unable to realize 
thé present situation, blinded General 
MacArthur has stupidly refused our pro- 
posal and continues futile struggle at the 
cost of your precious lives. Dear Filipino 
soldiers, there is still one way left for you 
. .. Surrender at once and build your new 
Philippines for and by Filipinos. 


This bit of schoolboyish leaflet propa- 
ganda, addressed to Filipino soldiers by 
Lt. Gen. Masaharu Homma, commander 
of the Jap forces in the Philippines, was 
showered over the Bataan peninsula battle- 
field by Nipponese planes last week. Re- 
porting the incident on Jan. 30, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur disclosed that the 
reverse side of the leaflets carried reprints 
of a message which Homma had sent him 
on Jan. 10 advising surrender—a proposal 
which the American commander ignored. 

MacArthur also revealed the reactions 
of his gallant Filipino troops to the Nip- 
ponese general’s blandishments. Homma’s 
message, he said, caused “much mirth” 
among the men, who were continuing their 
resistance with “loyalty, courage, and res- 
olution.” 

This was evident from the further terrific 
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punishment inflicted on the invaders by 
MacArthur’s troops. Last week’s action 
among the. fantastic peaks, swamps, and 
ravines of .the Bataan jungleland was 
marked by wave after wave of headlong 
assaults on both the right and left flanks 
of the defenders. In one such attack, re- 
ported by MacArthur this week as the Bat- 
tle of Bataan entered its second month, the 
Japs used two divisions. One of these at- 
tacked the embattled defenders near Pilar, 
halfway down Bataan’s narrow coastal 
plain skirting Manila Bay, but was repulsed 
with heavy losses. 

But the most desperate Nipponese thrust 
was made simultaneously by a second di- 
vision on the west coast. Here the Japs 
threw in their best men—specially trained 
shock troops known as Tatori. These picked 
forces executed attacks on the shoreline 
which the War Department likened to 
“fingers of a clawing hand.” Supported by 
artillery and mortar fire, the defenders met 
the Tatori in savage underbrush fighting. 
In the end, all the thrusts were completely 
overcome. The attackers, MacArthur said, 
were forced back to the sea, and those at- 
tempting further flight were drowned. 

Meanwhile, the Japs suffered another 
bloody setback from the big guns of Cor- 
regidor and other island forts which guard 
Manila Bay. This action resulted after the 


- invaders had concentrated numerous barges 


and launches at Ternate, on the south side 
of the bay opposite Bataan, apparently 
with the intention of attacking the forts 
over water. Suddenly, batteries on the for- 
tresses opened up with a roar. The expedi- 
tionary force and its equipment were blast- 
ed to bits. 


Gallantry 


Tke type of fighters the Japs are up 
against was also illustrated last week by 
two unusual exploits. In one of these, a pair 
of P-40 fighters, among the few of Mac- 
Arthur’s planes stili in the air, intercepted 
three Japanese dive bombers. They shot 
down two and disabled the third without 
damage to themselves. In the other affray, 
two American motor torpedo boats spot- 
ted a formation of enemy bombers. In- 
stead of running for cover, they opened 
up with their machine guns, broke up the 
formation, and winged at least three 
planes. 

It was_just such daring that produced 
the present war’s first award of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, the highest 
decoration that can be given for bravery 
in action. This was awarded last week 
posthumously to Second Lt. Alexander R. 
Nininger Jr., 23-year-old native of Gaines- 
ville, Ga., for “conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepidity above and beyond the call of 
duty.” 

Lieutenant Nininger on Jan. 12 volun- 
tarily left his own unit, then not engaged 
in combat, and joined another group in 
the thick of the fighting near Abucay, on 
Bataan’s east coast. Then, under heavy 
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British Combine radiophoto 


A dark-haired colleen serves refreshmenis to AEF boys in Ireland 


fire, he repeatedly advanced into enemy ment built by American laborers under the 


territory, destroying snipers and foxhole 
groups with rifle and grenade attacks. 








government in Ulster. 


Lend-Lease Act—the doughboys also made 
themselves at home. Twelve to sixiecen men 


many.” 









Some 


Wounded thrice, he nevertheless pene- were bunked without crowding in Nissen fam tactics i 
trated deeply into enemy territory and huts, barrel-shaped prefabricated shacks of fgg respond 
when his body was found by advancing corrugated iron, complete with concrete june, W 
American troops, three enemy dead lay floors and coal stoves, like those erected in gy fense of 
sprawled about it. Iceland. Even electric refrigeration and up- i lies 60 1 

The plans for combating such American _ to-date kitchen equipment was ready. capture 
gallantry are now being made in Manila. Air-rajd shelters were scattered withina MS 
There, General Homma and his staff are few seconds’ run of all huts, while the en- jy tung 
ensconced in spacious, air-conditioned tire camouflaged encampment was hidden south « 
rooms of the swank Manila Hotel, where from tne inquisitive Luftwaffe by dense jy t2 
MacArthur formerly lived, and they are woods and rolling hills. But the Luftwaffe mE? "SY 
using the residence of United States High came over for a looksee nevertheless. Three jag re t 
Commissioner Francis B. Sayre as their British Spitfirés silenced the rear turret of 1,200 1 
headquarters. one reconnoitering bomber that flew over- gS! 40 

head before it ducked into a cloud. the la 

: : The new AEF was placed under the = | 

AEF in the Groove over-all command of Maj. Gen. James E. _ 
: ‘ ; Chaney, who set up headquarters “Some- 

The whisky was twice as expensive as at = where in England” as Commanding Ger E 
home. The cigarettes were scarce, and the eral of United States Army Forces in the Jj ™™ ” 
boys didn’t like: the British variety. The British Isles. A 56-year-old air-corps officer, Jim rai 
straw-filled British tickings were too short Chaney had headed the American observers being 
for rangy Midwesterners. But mostly the jn London since last May. Nicknamed Gene large | 
several thousand selectees and National jin the Maryland tobacco country where he defens 
Guardsmen encamped “Somewhere in was born, he developed the air-defense set- — 
North Ireland” as the vanguard of anew up of the United States and served on the rs 

: AEF* had few complaints last week. They military mission to Moscow last fall. er 
didn’t even kick about the mud, as it dif- In Parliament, Prime Minister Winston “ r 
fered only in color from the yellow earth Qpurchill revealed why he had requested guar 
at Camp Claiborne, La., whence they had 4}, dispatch of this AEF. The Ulster yee 
come. i " i ” troops to : 

As they meandered about in off hours, ob —— ha p shaey tet eh i 
the Iowans and Minnesotans stripped the Geterrent to invasion,” would free better ns 
countryside of picture postcards and began trgined Tommies for front-line fighting, for in 
to teach colleens the technique of rug cut- and would release more American muni- [i a Je 
ting. In quarters—in the neat encamp- tions for the Southwest Pacific. And in gun, 

time, the Prime Minister also predicted, Ei 

*In Dublin, Premier Eamon De Valera of “numerous United States fighter and princ 
ee ap - are E irenage a a bomber squadrons will also — part 0 thro. 
sending of the. ster. in this the defense of Britain and in the ever-I0- Ti the 

Vi . e ° ° are 
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Russians Deny Nazi Spirit 





Flas Been Broken by Reversals; 






Soviet Advances Continue 





The feat of arms that Hitler laid most 
tress on in his speech last week was the 
success in changing from the offensive 
to the defensive in Russia. The Fiihrer was 
ight in claiming that this was an extremely 
dificult military maneuver, and for once 
the Soviets bore out his claim. Red gen- 
erals, in interviews with American cor- 
respondents, admitted that the Germans 
were putting up an extremely tenacious and 
well-organized resistance in the battles 
that raged along the entire front. 


Finheit 


Some light was thrown on the German 
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Nissen fam tactics in a dispatch from the Moscow cor- 
acks of fg respondent of The New York Herald Trib- 
oncrete faune, Walter Kerr, telling of the Nazi de- 
cted in fe fense of Mozhaisk. This strong point, which 
nd up- fam lies 60 miles west of the Soviet capital, was 


ly captured by the Red Army last month. It 


was defended by six German divisions 
he en. Mag strung out on a 25-mile front north and 
hidden 4 South of the town, with one of the now 


dense a Tare tank divisions held in reserve. As 


twaffe Wa? Tesult, each division covered slightly 
Three fgg more than 4 miles as compared with the 
rret of [ag 1,200 to 1,800 yards guarded by a Brit- 
over: sh division on the western front during 
the last war. 
_" On the Mozhaisk front a division was 
nes E, divided into two regiments on the actual 
Some. (ay itont line and one held in reserve in the 
Gen fy tear. Each regiment numbered about 5,000 
n the y Men, and its organization broke down into 
ficer, a? formation of five battalions, two of them 
ead being reserve units. The battalion is the 
Ges large German basic unit, and each in the 
mai defense scheme took up the best possible 
e set- gy Position as dictated by the terrain. 
= ie Generally this meant that the battalion 
straddled a road with one company on each 
ll side and a third serving in reserve and as a 
wari guard for battalion headquarters. The com- 
TIster fag P22Y in turn was broken up into the small- 
mua est units in the Wehrmacht, the so-called 
ee Finheit groups. These have replaced the 
ei squad in the German Army, and each con- 
in tains-twelve men. In an infantry formation, 
call for example, two of these men are classed 
din as leaders, four operate a light machine 
hall gun, and six are riflemen. 
ad Einheit means “unity,” and this same 
rt ia Principle of organization is applied 
a throughout the Nazi forces. As a result, 
Ger- the Germans can shift their units to form 


any desired formation, and the Einheit 
system does for their army what the inter- 
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| Defensive Tactics of Germans 
Wring Praise From the Reds 


changeability of parts did for the auto- 
mobile industry. 

The Germans evolved these Einheits- 
gruppe from their experience in the last 
war in order to. combine the greatest 
amount of fire power and shock power. 


_ By last week it was also abundantly evi- 


dent that the Nazi formations were well 
designed for defensive work as well as for 
offensive. Each of the twelve-man groups 
dug into a rise in the ground, built a pill- 
box, or converted a house into a miniature 
fort. There, along with other groups, it 
kept all approaches under a heavy and 
continuous fire. Trenches sometimes con- 
nected the net of strong points and the 
area defended was scattered with barbed 
wire and tank traps. 

The Russians claim that they have found 
the secret of breaking these defenses by the 
intensive use of artillery (Newsweek, Feb. 
2). That, at least, was the manner in which 
the Reds took Mozhaisk. The snow has 
somewhat simplified the problem of the 
Soviets, for it has enabled them to haul 
small guns clear up to the front lines on 
sledges. In addition, ski troops have been 
able to infiltrate through the German 
strong points. 

The snow also made the employment of 
tanks by either side out of the question, 
except in very small numbers in support of 
the infantry. Russian generals unanimous- 
ly agreed that the famous armored divis- 
ions of the Germans had been sent back to 
the Reich for repair. And where the Rus- 
sians encountered remnants of these once- 
dreaded units, they found their strength 
was so depleted that sometimes there were 
only 30 men to a company. 

As part of their defensive technique 


‘the Germans destroyed everything with 


a thoroughness that put even the Reds’ 
original scorched-earth policy to shame. 
Special squads placed straw and oil in 
houses in the villages and then fired every 
habitation. In the towns the larger build- 
ings were dynamited and all bridges were 
destroyed. At Borodino, the site of Na- 
poleon’s costly victory over the Rus- 
sians, the Reds found that the retreat- 
ing Nazis had completely destroyed the 
museum containing relics of the French 
invasion. 


Cold 


Red generals at the front denied to vis- 
iting correspondents that the spirit of the 
Nazis was broken. They did say that the 
German was not the fighting man he was 
during the first stages of the war. The 
few prisoners that the reporters saw also 
denied there had been any outbreak of 
typhus in the German Army, although 
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. Newsweek—Starworth 
The defense tactics used by the 
Germans in the face of Russian 
attacks are here shown in a break- 
down of the front at Mozhaisk. 
The diagrams give the distribution 
of forces from an army to a group 
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they all complained of lice. But the thing 
uppermost in their minds was the cold. 

The cold appalled newspapermen on 
their trips to the front. A. T. Steele of 
The Chicago Daily News told how he 
dressed: “Your correspondent traveled to 
the front in the comparative comfort of a 
closed car .. . He wore two suits of under- 
wear, one set of pajamas, two pairs of 
pants, one rabbit-skin vest, one sweater, 
one coat, one overcoat, two pairs of socks, 
a pair of shoes, a pair of overshoes, and a 
fur hat. For the first time in his life he 
went to bed with his boots on. And still 
he never really was warm.” 

Walter Kerr described his experience: 
“This morning when I got up the tempera- 





Bagged: Among the latest pictures to arrive from 
Germany were these photographs showing the capture 
of a Soviet flicr after he had bailed out of his dam- 
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ture was $1 degrees below zero Fahren- 
heit . . . After ten minutes outdoors, you 
are cold all over, unless you are wearing 
felt boots . . . I was interested to find out 
about the care of the wounded. It seems 
a wounded man dies within ten or fifteen 
minutes, for unless he is treated imme- 
diately: the wound freezes up. To offset 
this, the Russians send out special squads 
carrying heavy blankets, which they im- 
mediately wrap around the wounded man. 
They must be quick, however.” - 


Advance 


Despite the snow and the German de- 
fensive technique, the Soviet Armies con- 
tinued their advance from Leningrad to 
the Sea of Azov. The most important gain 
officially confirmed was in the mid- 
Ukraine. Red troops pushed a deep wedge 
across the Donets River into the German 
lines and took Lozovaya. This town lies 
athwart the main rail line that runs south 
from Kharkov and is only 62 miles north- 
east of Dniepropetrovsk, site of the ruined 
Dnieper Dam. 

From all indications, however, the Rus- 
sians were holding back the announcement 
of other and more spectacular gains for 
publication fn special communiqués. Un- 
official reports in Red newspapers told: of 
great Soviet advances just north of the 
Sea of Azov and of the bitterest kind of 
fighting on the central front. Another in- 
dication of the seriousness of the German 
position appeared in Russian claims that 
the Nazis had thrown into the .fighting 
thirteen divisions that had been with- 
drawn from comfortable billets all over 
Europe. 
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Libyan Encore 

Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell conquer 
Cyrenaica a year ago, then lost it wit, 
dramatic suddenness to the Axis Arig. 
He had guessed wrong on three things, (ny 
was the time the Axis would tak- to get 
reinforcements to Libya. Wavell ‘hought 
it would be a month longer than it wa 
The second was the amount of those rei. 
forcements. The third was the size of th 
tanks that would be hurled into the dese 
warfare. Churchill later admitted ‘hat th 
heavier Nazi machines wiped out a Brit 
ish tank brigade. 

Last week Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck 
seemed to have made every mistake that 
Wavell made. The Germans attacked be. 
fore he thought they would. And they had 
greater strength and heavier tanks than the 
British supposed. Furthermore, where 
Wavell had been forced to weaken his 
forces by dispatching men to Greece, 
Auchinleck did likewise to reinforce the 
hard-pressed Malayan garrisons (see Peri- 
scope) . 

For a few days the Axis counterattack 
appeared to have been stalled or at least 
slowed down. But on Jan. 29 the Germans 
and Italians recaptured the battered but 
important seaport town of Bengasi. By this 
week the Axis Army had driven on 100 
miles farther, forcing the British to with- 
draw on a line stretching clear across 
Cyrenaica. 

The most serious blow to the British 
was the loss of advance supply dumps of 
ammunition, fuel, and food which had 
been placed in readiness for a new attack, 


. with Tripoli as its objective. Cairo frank- 








aged plane. On the right, he is being q 
German officer. The pictures were apparently taken 
last summer at the height of the Nazi invasion. 
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ly admitted that Auchinleck’s troops were 
outgunned by the enemy and surprised 
to find themselves faced with the powerful 
German Mark-5 tanks. All that the 
British could claim was superiority in the 
air. It was, moreover, acknowledged that 
the Nazis had been flying in more planes 
from Sicily to redress the balance. The 
announcement of Reichsmarshal Hermann 
Goring’s presence in Italy also pointed to 
robable intensification of the air war in 
the Mediterranean. 

The Axis played up its Bengasi victory 
for all it was worth as a foil to the bad 
news from Russia. Hitler made Gen. 
Erwin Rommel, the Nazi commander, a. 
Field Marshal as a reward. Even Winston 
Churchill, complimented Rommel during 
his speech in the House of Commons: “We 
have a very daring and skillful opponent 
against us—and, I may say, a great gen- 
eral. 





Death of a Veteran 


The 31,100-ton British battleship Bar- 
ham, mounting eight 15-inch guns, was a 
veteran of one war that survived to fight 
in another. Put into service during the 
last war at a cost of about $15,000,000, it 
lost its wireless gear and suffered some 
casualties in the Battle of Jutland in 1916, 
was torpedoed west of Scotland in 1939, 
was hit again by the French off Dakar, 
and then served in the Mediterranean. 
Last week the British Admiralty revealed 
that the old ship had been torpedoed and 
sunk off the coast of Libya with the loss of 
more than 500 of its crew on Nov. 25. 
The news had been suppressed to mislead 
the Nazis. 

Censorship also held up an eyewitness 
account of the Barham’s sinking by Larry 
Allen, Associated Press correspondent who 
at the time had been aboard the Queen 
Elizabeth, flagship of the British Medi- 
terranean Fleet. Cairo finally released the 
story last week and it reached New York a 
few hours after Allen himself, who flew 


. home to recuperate from injuries received 


when the British cruiser Galatea was sunk 
under him on Dec. 16. 

He reported the U-boat that sank the 
Barham had apparently aimed at the 
Queen Elizabeth, which escaped by a 
“quick zigzag.” The torpedoes found 
their mark on the Barham, which was 
following behind the Elizabeth. The fleet, 
which included the battleship Valiant, was 
searching for Axis convoys ferrying rein- 
foreements to Libya. The Barham was hit 
at 4:25 p.m. and sank within five minutes. 
Allen wrote: 

“I saw the Barham go down in a huge 
cloud of flame and smoke in one of the 
Most spectacular scenes of the war... 
The blast was so great that it was be- 
lieved that the attacking submarine might 


well have been destroyed by the con- 
cussion.” 
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The Reds Work a Wedge Maneuver on the Nazis 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 


Caine fights on, the Philippines 
are holding, Burma is threatened, Singa- 
pore is in a state of siege, the Nether- 
lands Indies are being invaded, and the 
British are on the defensive in Libya. 
But in Russia the Red Army is on the 
offensive, rolling back the German 
hordes. Here is being fought the great- 
est battle in all history as measured in 
terms of combat duration; extent of 
active frontage, number of men en- 
gaged, amount and type of equip- 
ment employed, and the casualties sus- 
tained. 

The Russian front today is the one 
combat arena where man-power rein- 
forcements from overseas are not need- 
ed and in which it is possible for the 
Allied forces to win a battle that would 
decide the war issue. It is on this front 
only that an army involving millions 
of men is engaged in combat with the 
enemy in a death struggle for suprem- 
acy. And it is on this battleground that 
Hitler can be crushed in defeat and 
eliminated from the struggle. Hence the 
magnitude of this conflict, its far- 
reaching import to the Allied cause, and 
the turn it has taken in the past few 
weeks seem to warrant some close-up 


picture of the maneuver employed by ~ 


these huge forces in shifting thir mil- 
lions back and forth across the plains 
of Russia. 


No military campaign has been 
more replete in the employment of the 
maneuver as a means to attain victory 
than that now in progress on the bat- 
tlefields of Russia. The maneuver is 
the operation employed in the transi- 
tional period in passing from strategy 
to tactics. It is designed to concentrate 
the greatest possible forces at the point 
of decisive action to gain a victory or 
to obtain a positional advantage that 
would threaten the enemy’s line of 
communication sufficiently to force a 
retreat or cause his encirclement. 

The maneuver is generally precon- 
ceived but, as it is not always possible 
to foresee all future happenings, its 
flexibility must be such as to prevent 
its inertia being destroyed if it has to 
develop along lines forced by condi- 
tions within the command or through 
enemy action. 

The method employed by the Ger- 
mans in their sweep across Russia was 
of the wedge-driving t:ne. These 
wedges, as they progressed, developed 


into encirclements commonly referred 
to as pincers movements. 

The maneuver used by the Russians 
in their counteroffensive is more of the 
“salient” type, in which great forward 
drives have been initiated with the ob- 
jective of breaking the entire German 
front into several segments or of threat- 
ening the sectors attacked so as to force 
retirement along the whole line. The 
Russians have now created five huge 
salients in the German lines along the 
whole front. 


The salient, paradoxical as it may 
seem, has always been the dread of 
both the defender and the attacker. 
Since it is a bend or projection in the 
trace of the enemy’s fixed position, it 
has a tendency to weaken its own line 
by virtue of its shape. This General 
Lee found out in the “Battle of the 
Salient” in the Wilderness Campaign, 
and the Germans learned when the St. 
Mihiel salient was cut off by the Ameri- 
can Army. The weakness of the salient 


ordinarily lies in the nearness of its 


sides, which permits cross, oblique, and 
enfilade fire to be directed at almost 
any part of it. 

The Russian salients, however, are 
being driven with adequate sustaining 
forces, and, having interior lines, the 
apexes are being constantly developed 
into broad fronts as the spearheads are 
thrust forward. At the same time, the 
sides of the triangular drives are being 
widened through local attacks against 
the Germans’ bent-back flanks. 

These salients are not simple break- 
throughs, to be widened with the prog- 
ress of the attack for the gaining of 
local objectives. On the contrary, they 
‘are so timed and coordinated as to 
create “parallel salients” designed to 
free all Russia of the invader. 

The flexibility of the maneuver is so 
conducted that, should the forward 
momentum be halted, the spearheads 
of the adjacent salients can close toward 
each other for the formation of a new 
front. In principle, the salient drive is 
the old football wedge formation, in 
which ground is gained through holding 
attacks, followed up by a forward drive 
and lateral pushes. 

And, in Napoleonic concept, it is 
designed “to create in the enemy a 
state of material and moral dislocation 
which the aggressor is prepared to 
exploit.” 
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Service Problems Make Hawaii 


- THE NATION ° 


a Testing Ground for Command — 


Air Force Role the Crux 
of Dispute First Felt in Area 
That Was First Attacked 


On Jan. 29, Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson announced an agreement between 
Army and Navy High Commands that 
each task force in each theater of the war 
would be unified under a single command. 
Cognizant of the old jealousy between 
military, naval, and air leaders, they 
agreed further that in each task area the 
choice of a military, naval, or air com- 
mander would depend on the nature of the 
task at hand. 

At Hawaii, where Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel and Lt. Gen. Walter C. Short 
were deposed after the Japanese attack 
and later accused of dereliction of duty 
by the Roberts Commission, Admiral Ches- 


ter W. Nimitz, Commander of the Pacific 
Fleet, has taken supreme command. Com- 
plete authority over the Panama Canal 
defenses is vested in an Air Corps officer, 
Lt. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, and Rear 
Admiral J. H. Hoover is commander of 
the Eastern Caribbean. 


Significance 





The decision to unify land and sea 
forces in each task area confronts the Army 
and Navy with the first major administra- 
tive test of the war. The Roberts report 
made Hawaii the symbol of the weaknesses 
of the former system of divided command, 
which was dependent on cooperation be- 
tween two jealous services. And it is at 
Hawaii also that the new problem of unified 
command presents especial difficulties. For 
that island base is one where land, sea, 
and air power all have strong claims to 
priority. 


London Daily Mail 
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The Pacific Fleet has one of its bag 
there and the surrounding islands are g 
paramount naval importance. The Am 
feels that the islands also are of pay, 
mount military importance in the defeng 
of the continental United States. And th 
disposition that is to be made of lan¢. 
based bombing power—whether much ¢ 
it is to be kept at Hawaii or to 
sent into offensive action—is an jp. 
portant question in the whole Paci 
strategy. 

The interest of the Navy is strategic 
stretching in defense from the Aleutian 
Islands to the Canal Zone via Hawaii, but 
in offense to the Far East. The Army ip. 
terest is local, tactical, and purely de. 
fertsive. The Air Force partakes of the jn- 
terests of each, and that is the rub. 

Last week, ranking Army men in Wash- 
ington appeared disposed to accept the 
Nimitz appointment without severe criti- 
cism. Acquiescence was not a total 90- 
lution, however, in case Admiral Nimitz 
leaves the Hawaii task area, he has av. 
thority to designate his own successor. 
Presumably the choice would be Lt. Gen, 
Delos C. Emmons, an_ experienced air 
officer who is the military commande 
there. 

But the real test of efficient operations 
under a unified command hinges on the 
use to be made of air power. The British 
experience already has shown that agree- 
ment on use of this new arm is probably 
the most difficult task of a modern demo- 
racy at war. Ernest Lindley’s Washington 
Tides column on page 29 shows that the 
capital is now absorbed by this problem. 
And the Air Force men on the ground at 
Hawaii are keenly aware of it. 

The most important point of difference 
is on strategy in the Hawaiian area. Atr- 
men want more of the forces, especially the 
heavy bombers, now on the alert on Oahu, 
shifted elsewhere to fight for the United 
Nations. They feel that Army bombers, 
designed and built for heavy bombardment 
and offense, are wasted at Hawaii, where 
the Navy has used them for scouting pur- 
poses. 

The Army air arm theory of sending 
bombers to other theaters of war has many 
supporters. The Dutch, for example, have 
complained of American “overcaution,” 
saying that 2,000 planes would enable the 
United Nations to hold the South Pa 
cific, and that less than half that number 
are on hand now because the United 
States overestimates its continental dan- 
ger. They urge an all-out effort to stop the 
Japs before America’s supply lines to the 
South Pacific are cut, forcing supplies to 
come by ship across the Atlantic and 
around Africa. 

Hence the strategy adopted has neither 
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have fully fulfilled the offensive urge of the air 
‘ion, force nor answered the wishes of hard- 
e the pressed allies. The attempt has been to 
| balance these with our high command’s 
mber conception of this country’s own needs, 
ni i which the requirements of the Fleet 
dan- and of territorial defense play a large 
p the part. 

» the In addition to differing opinion on strat- 
es : egy, and to friction in operation, one 
an 


other factor has made harmony more dif- 
ficult to attain at Hawaii. This was the 
Teport made public by Secretary of the 


This was Hawaii Dec. 7. The picture, released by the Navy Tuesday of 
this week, shows the USS. Arizona ablaze after the Japs struck 


This is Hawaii today. Wreckage is still there but the work goes on 


Navy Frank Knox on Dec. 15, after his 
flying inspection trip to the scene. The re- 
port offended Army officers there because 
they felt he minimized the damage to the 
Navy while pulling no punches in outlining 
what happened to Army and air garrisons 
when caught off guard. 

So far as Hawaii is concerned, this land- 
sea-air triangle is not the only tribulation 
it is going through. Many residents are dis- 
satisfied with the incompleteness of the 
clean-up of Japanese potential fifth col- 
umnists. At the opposite extreme, others 
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less war-minded have tried to evade the 
restrictions of the exceptionally efficient 
martial law now in force, because it hamp- 
ers their normal activities. And there has 
been enough profiteering and inefficiency 
in distribution of food supplies to cause dis- 
content. Thus this island outpost, the first 
to feel the attack, likewise has been the ~ 
first to feel the effects in concentrated form 
of the plunge from peace to war. 





Safety First 
Washington Order Bans Aliens 


From West Coast Defense Areas 
They knew from maps which they had 


obtained the exact location of vital air- 
fields, hangars, and other structures. They 


‘ also knew accurately where certain impor- 


tant naval vessels would be berthed. Their 
fliers had the most detailed maps, courses, 
and bearings, so that each could attack a 
given vessel or field. Each seems to have 
been given a specified mission —Report of 
the Roberts Commission. 


Since Dec. 7, American officials in Ha- 
waii and the Pacific Coast States have been 
worried that what happened at Pearl 
Harbor can be repeated in Hawaii and 
duplicated in vital West Coast defense 
areas. 

Convinced that a Jap fifth column still 
exists in the Hawaiian Islands, many 
American residents are urging the demili- 
tarization of Hawaiian-born Japanese in 
the National Guard and the exclusive use 
of white troops, and some even feel that 
all Japanese adults should be evacuated to 
the mainland. They consider the danger 
greatest in the island of Hawaii, where the 
garrison is primarily of Japanese blood 
and where a compact, insufficiently super- 
vised colony of Japs exists who might re- 
volt on Tokyo’s orders the way the Japa- 
nese settlers helped take over Davao in 
the Philippines. . 

The threat of sabotage is considered so 
real that American businessmen have tak- 
en out millions of dollars of insurance and 
armed guards watch every important 
building. Yet the two main Japanese-lan- 
guage newspapers in Honolulu have been 
permitted to reopen, and Jap residents be- 
come cockier with policemen on news of 
each Nipponese conquest. 

Similarly in California, many of the 93,- 
717 Japanese residents constitute a po- 
tential threat. Some 2,100 Japanese fisher- 
men and cannery workers have a colony of 
their own in Los Angeles Harbor on Ter- 
minal Island, an important naval and ship- 
building center, where $20,000,000 worth of 
fish products are canned annually in ,ten 
plants. Other Japanese fishermen work up 
and down the coast in innumerable inlets 
and bays, some of them of strategic value. 
Still other Japanese are industrious truck 
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farmers near aircraft factories, airfields, 
and other defense units. 

In view of such threats, Attorney Gen- 
eral Francis Biddle announced last week 
that, on recommendation of the War De- 
partment, all Japanese, German, and Ital- 
ian aliens have been ordered out of some 
Pacific Coast industrial centers by Feb. 24, 
and the FBI began a roundup of Jap 
alien fishermen on Terminal Island. The 
War Department stated that further pro- 
hibited areas would be established in 
other Western States. Los Angeles’ Little 
Tokyo and San Francisco’s Japantown, 
however, are not in the restricted zones. 

Supplementing Biddle’s action, Gov. Cul- 
bert L. Olson of California announced that 
he was ordering the revocation of business 
and professional licenses of all enemy 
aliens. He also declared that he was de- 
termined to prevent proposed reopening of 


Japanese schools, which are said to be di-. 


rected from Tokyo by the Institute for the 
education of Overseas Japanese. Earl War- 
ren, California’s Attorney General, added 
that the hundreds of Japanese organiza- 
tions functioning illegally in the state would 
be wiped out, although he admitted that it 
was virtually impossible to distinguish be- 
tween dangerous and loyal Japs. 





Enlistment Repairs 


John T. Whitaker, foreign correspondent 
for The Chicago Daily News, saw enough of 
Nazi and Fascist methods in ten years of 
newspaper work in Berlin and Rome to 
make him hate the breed. He was expelled 
from Italy last February because “the gen- 
eral tone of his dispatches was displeas- 
ing:” Returning here, he lectured, continued 
his writing on foreign affairs, and at the 
same time sought to enlist in the American 
Army. He was unable to pass the physical 
examination because of an old spinal injury, 
suffered in college. On Jan. 16 he entered a 
hospital, had his back rebroken surgically, 
and reset. When it knits, he will try again 
to join up. 





Flying Highs 

America’s wartime aviation machine re- 
ceived a tremendous boost from Congress 
last week. The Senate passed unanimously 
and sent on to the President a supplemen- 
tal War Department supply bill appro- 
priating $12,525,872,474 for the manufac- 
ture and maintenance of 23,000 fighting 
and 10,000 training planes, and also ap- 


proved a $26,500,000,000 Navy supply | 


bill including $8,000,000,000 for additional 
naval aircraft. 

From a special House subcommittee on 
aviation, which just completed a survey 
trip to offshore bases, came assurance that 
American industry and ingenuity would 
win mastery of the air. The. committee 
expressed confidence that President Roose- 
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velt’s production schedules of 60,000 
planes this year and 125,000 in 1943 would 
be fulfilled, “tough as they are,” and that 
most American planes were as good or bet- 
ter than foreign. 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
backed up the committee when he an- 
nounced that his department planned to 
turn out 30,000 pilots a year by leasing 
the facilities of four of the nation’s largest 
universities for training schools. Two of 
the universities are Stanford and Notre 
Dame, representing the West and Midwest. 
The others will be in the East and South. 
The program will begin by May, and 2,500 
cadets will be inducted each month. Ap- 
plications already are being received. 

Training at the universities will be re- 
stricted to three months of ground work 
and intensive physical conditioning. “This 
training will be hard, but the time for 
pulling punches has passed,” Knox said. 
“The men will have to have guts ... When 
they have won their Navy wings they will 
have proved that they can both take it 
and hand it out.” From the universities the 
men will be shifted to one of the sixteen 
Naval Reserve aviation bases for actual 
primary flight training. From there they 
will go to one of the Navy’s advanced fly- 
ing schools. The entire schooling will take, 
normally, a year. 

Knox also asked the high-school students 
of the nation to aid in building 500,000 
airplane models for the use of the flying 
units of the services. The Secretary hopes 
to get 10,000 models of each of the 50 types 
of planes. These models will be used in 
training cadets in aircraft recognition and 


Secretary Knox ( holding plane) told the need for 500,000 model aircraft, anc 
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The AEF Is Not an AEF at Al, i Whe 


He Tells His Press Conference pa 
—ne 
At his Tuesday press conference lay fe '°°" 
week, President Roosevelt gave the Whit: ie * 
House correspondents a lesson in termi. . 
nology. The result might have hee, fm (”. 
summed up in a riddle: “When is an AEF fightin 
not an AEF?” , 
The discussion arose when Mr. Roose. 2 " 
velt was expressing amazement over the he 


protest Prime Minister Eamon De Valera tirect 
of Eire had made against the landing of ed 
American troops in Northern Ireland Jan, se 


26 (see page 22). He explained that these Soong; 
troops had been sent to assure eventual vic. i i 
tory in the war. Then a reporter asked a i sa 

question: “But this AEF has been de. 2 rig 
scribed as a vanguard. Is it?” er 


The President’s reply was admonitory. 
He said it was silly to call this force an Unit 
AEF.* inasmueh as six or eight or ten 
expeditionary forces were already operat- On 
ing in different parts of the world. Any one egy, t 
of them could be called an AEF, Mr. last W 





Roosevelt added, and any one could be - 
also r 
*Despite the President’s remarks, newspapers Gen. 


went right on labeling the Northern Ireland Staff; 
force an AEF. For one thing, that term fits the A 
neatly into headlines. Stark 
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and talked things over with Assistant Secretary Gates, Admiral Towers Pre 
(standing), and Dr. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education tra 
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given some other fancy name. When a re- 
porter asked whether these other AEFs 
were in locations which everyone knows— 
such as Iceland, Dutch Guiana, and the 
eight bases in this hemisphere acquired 
from Britain—the President remarked that 
his questioner didn’t really expect an an- 


wer. 
t All, When that bit of byplay was past, Mr. 
| Roosevelt disclosed that all possible help 
| _he preferred that broad word to the nar- 
rower term “men”—was being rushed to 
: last the Southwest Pacific area, which he called 
Whit ABDA after the first initials of the Amer- 
bg ican, British, Dutch, and Australian forces 
been fehting the Japs. (Why not “abracada- 
lei bra”? another reporter inquired.) 
R The President also confirmed Prime Min- 
0ose- HE ter Winston Churchill’s revelation that 
Rig a Pacific Council was being developed to 


. direct strategy. Along this line, he con- 
ing of ferred during the week with Dr. T. V. 
d Jan, Soong, Chiang Kai-shek’s Foreign Min- 
these ister and brother-in-law, and with Dr. 
: red Eelso N. Van Kleffens, the Netherlands 
xed Foreign Minister, who flew to Washington 


wea from London. And he asked Congress to 
ieee approve a $500,000,000 loan to China. 
ce an Unity 

t ; 
ng On the broader question of global strat- 
Y one egy, the President presided for two hours 


~ Mr. last week over a Combined Chief of Staffs 
ld be Committee, whose creation Churchill had 
also revealed. Its American members were 
papers Gen. George C. Marshall, Army Chief of 
reland Staff; Lt. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Chief of 
m fits the Army Air Forces; Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, and 
Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States Fleet. Their 
British counterparts were Field Marshal 
Sir John Dill, former Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff and Governor-desig- 
nate of Bombay; Maj. Gen. Colville 
Wemyss, who had directed British mobili- 
zation in 1939; Admiral Sir Charles Little, 
submarine expert who has recently super- 
vised naval personnel, and Air Vice Mar- 
shal Arthur Travers Harris. In case of 
disagreement between these two groups, 
the President and the Prime Minister will 
settle the differences personally. 

The two leaders also acted on the sup- 
ply program announced Jan. 27. After a 
transatlantic telephone conversation, they 
appointed heads of three joint boards to 
apportion what Churchill called “a vast 
common pool” of resources: 

Munitions Assignment Board—Harry L. 
Hopkins, White House confidant who form- 
erly administered the Lend-Lease program, 
and Lord Beaverbrook, Canadian-born 
mi who is British Minister of Sup- 
ply. 

Combined Raw Materials Board—Wil- 
liam L. Batt, who rose from an Indiana 
farm to head the SKF ball-bearing firm 
and then the materials division of the War 
Production Board; Sir Clive Baillieu, Aus- 
tralian-reared director-general of the Brit- 
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Problems in Unity of Command 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Uhifie commands do not auto- 
matically achieve coordination among 
the armed services. Much less do they 
eliminate friction. 

Reports reach Washington of con- 
tinuing dissension among the services 
in Hawaii since Admiral Nimitz, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, 
was named supreme commander in that 
area. Some of these appear to be exag- 
gerated; others are not denied. Army 
bombers have been assigned to the 
long-range patrol around Oahu. For- 
merly this was supposed to be the 
Navy’s job; the Army was responsible 
only for the inner patrol, on which 
smaller craft could be used. As the 
Roberts report disclosed, the Navy’s 
patrol never ran a full circle, and nei- 
ther the long-range nor in-shore patrol 
was operating on Dec. 7. The presump- 
tion in Washington is that Nimitz as- 
signed this job to the Army because 
the Navy did not have enough long- 
range patrol bombers at Hawaii or 
needed them more elsewhere. 

The choice of Nimitz as supreme 
commander for the area has been crit- 
icized under cover in Washington on 
the ground that his job is with the 
Fleet. Some men of military and naval 
experience interpreted the appointment 
as evidence that the Fleet intended to 
remain on the defensive. Told of this, 
one civilian said: “I hope the Japanese 
interpret it the same way.” That was 24 
hours before the naval stab at the 
Marshall and Gilbert: Islands. 


Rivalries and jealousies are intensi- 
fied by differing ideas as to strategy and 
tactics. The basic criticism made in this 
case is that too much air strength has 
been concentrated at Hawaii and too 
much retained on the Pacific and Atlantic 
Coasts. The Japanese, it is-contended, 
have shot their bolt at Hawaii and are 
now too deeply engaged in the South- 
west Pacific to attempt an attack in 
force against Pearl Harbor. After Dec. 
7, Hawaii should have been reinforced 
only lightly, the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts should have been. stripped to 
the barest minimum of air forces, and 
every plane and pilot that could be 
scraped together should have been 
speeded to the Southwest Pacific or 
other front-line positions. 

Supporters of the policy actually 


adopted point out that despite their 


involvement in the south the Japanese 


could easily detach two or ‘three air- 
craft carriers and protecting surface 
craft for another raid on Hawaii. They 
agree that this is improbable, but only 
because Hawaii has been heavily rein- 
forced. In rebuttal, the Air Force officers 
say: With alertness, Oahu could beat 
off an air raid with fewer planes than 
now are congregated there. 

This offensive spirit reaches its high- 
est pitch in the Air Force, although the 
naval thrust announced Feb. 1, proves 
it is not confined to that arm. At long 
last the airmen have won part of the 
recognition for which they long clam- 
ored. Flying generals command our 
armed forces in the British Isles, Green- 
land, and the Caribbean and Canal 
Zone. Another is deputy supreme com- 
mander of the Allied forces in the 
Southwest Pacific, and Emmons, in 
command of the Hawaiian Department, 
is second only to Nimitz. A naval avia- 
tor commands the entire United States 


Fleet. 


The importance now attached to 
the air by our High Command is indi- 
cated by the war-production program. 
Large air reinforcements have been dis- 
patched to the Far East. But the bolder 
exponents of air power still feel fettered 
by the ideas of the older arms. They 
believe that in the Pacific, especially, 
the air strategists should have the 
dominant voice. Meanwhile, traditional 
conflicts between the Army and Navy 
persist. 

Reports of these dissensions are en- 
gaging attention in Congress, where 
many ex-isolationists are reconnoiter- 
ing for solid ground on which to resume 
their attacks. They have criticized the 
subordination of the Pacific phase of 
the war, both in the deployment of 
forces prior to Pearl Harbor and in 
what has happened since, including the 
arrival of American troops in Ireland 
while MacArthur is left without rein- 
forcement. But many of them realize 
that, handicapped by their past records, 
they must proceed cautiously. 

Dissensions within the armed services 
themselves may provide the solid foot- 
ing for which the President’s critics 
have been looking. One prominent Sen- 
ator, friendly to him, has said privately 
that an ugly political situation is likely 
to develop if the Commander-in-Chief 
does not subdue the controversies 
among his professional fighting men. 
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ish Purchasing Commission here, and Lord 
Beaverbrook. 

Combined Shipping Adjustment Board 
—Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, chairman 
of the Maritime Commission, who is an 
airplane pilot and football referee in his 
spare time; Sir Arthur Salter, British M.P. 
and author, and Lord Leathers, British 
coal magnate who is Minister of War 
Transport. 

Even as all these boards were being set 
up, cries were raised in America and Brit- 
ain and Allied nations for more and more 
councils to organize the war effort. To all 
these demands Churchill made a reply 
that was echoed in Washington: “That is 
in fact the most sure way to lose the war. 
You have to beware of the well-known 
danger of having more harness than horse. 
Action, to be successful, must rest in the 
fewest number of hands possible.” 





Hitler’s Fence ? 

The week end beginning Friday, May 
10, 1940, was a frantic one in the diamond 
centers of Belgium and the Netherlands. 
Without warning, at 5:30 that morning the 
Germans had crossed the borders of the 
Low Countries. British agents hurriedly 
collected huge quantities of diamonds from 
merchants who were eager to obtain cred- 
its in London rather than German invasion 
currency for their precious stones. Equal 
quantities of the jewels, however, were too 
safely locked in vaults with time locks, 
which could not be opened until after the 
typical Hitler week end. 

The Germans seized all the diamonds 
that were left in the invaded countries, 
and their problem became one of turning 
them into much-needed foreign exchange 
—the wherewithal to finance, among other 
things, their subversive activities in the 
United States. One way in which the 
Nazis solved this problem was revealed 
last week when a Federal grand jury in 
New York indicted Werner von Clemm, 
president of Pioneer Import Corp.; his 
twin brother Carl von Clemm, said to be a 
; German commercial emissary in Italy; Er- 
; nest Cremer, manager of the Nazis’ Dia- 

mond Control Office in the Low Countries; 
Carlos Hoepfner, European vice president 
’ of Pioneer Import, and “persons constitut- 
ing the high command of Germany.” They 
were charged with conspiring to violate 
President Roosevelt’s order freezing assets 





attempting to import merchandise con- 


} trary to law. 


Son of a Rhineland lawyer and banker 
named Baron Gustav Clemm von Hohen- 
berg, Clemm had served as an officer in a 
German guard regiment in the last war, in 
which he was wounded twice and decorat- 
ed. The tall, slim, aristocratic-looking Ger- 
man, a cousin of the wife of the Nazi For- 
eign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop, 





; | came to the United States in 1922 and be- 


of citizens of the Low Countries and with. 








came a star bond salesman and customers’ 
man for Harrison Smith & Co., Shields & 
Co., and other brokerage houses. Like his 
cousin by marriage, he also sold cham- 
pagne. 

Clemm became an American citizen in 
1932. In the same year he married Veron- 
ica Green, younger daughter of H. T. S. 
Green, former president of the Inter- 
national Banking Corp., National City 
Bank subsidiary, who, now 77, is a prisoner 
of the Nazis on the Channel island of Jer- 
sey. In 1936 Clemm was manager for Davis 


& Co., the firm of the late William Rhodes © 


Davis, who arranged an oil barter deal be- 
tween Mexico and Germany. In 1938 the 
former German officer visited Europe 
twice, and the next year he incorporated 
Pioneer Import in New York. 

This company imported flower bulbs, 
steel wire, hops, and heavy chemicals and 
as long ago as last May was listed by the 
British Ministry of Economic Warfare as 
an outstanding evader of the blockade. Ac- 
cording to the indictment, it also received 
consignments of diamonds via Germany, 
Russia, and Japan and other packages of 
the gems flown to Dakar and across the 
South Atlantic by Italian commercial 
planes. United States customs agents in- 
tercepted some of these packages, esti- 
mated to be worth about $100,000, while 
Clemm is alleged to have disposed of an- 
other $100,000 worth. 

Clemm, the only American resident in- 
volved in the case, was released on bail 
and said he was going home to Syosset, 
L.I., to tend his sheep, which he feared 
might have gone hungry during the two 
days he spent in the Federal House of De- 
tention in New York. 
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Hurley got a New Zealand post 


Back in Harness 


For the second time in nearly two years, 
President Roosevelt last week reached in- 
to the Cabinet of his predecessor to fill an 
important job. Having already appointed 
Henry L. Stimson, President Hoover's 
Secretary of State, to be Secretary of War, 
he named Patrick J. Hurley, Hoover’s War 
Secretary, to be the first American Minis- 
ter to New Zealand. Presumably Hurley, 
who had been promoted to brigadier gen- 
eral only a few days earlier, was already at 
his new post. 

Hurley’s military rank, unusual for an 
American diplomat, was said to have no 
special significance in his new duties. It 
created considerable grousing in the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee, which 
had been told that the Army wanted Hur- 
ley as a top-flight lawyer for the judge ad- 
vocate general’s office. The 59-year-old 
Oklahoman, long active in Republican pol- 
itics, had risen to lieutenant colonel in the 
last war and since then maintained reserve 
status. He gained some diplomatic experi- 
ence helping negotiate an agreement be- 
tween Luxembourg and the AEF during 
occupational activities in 1919. Early in 
1940 Hurley was mentioned as a Republi- 
can Presidential possibility, but the move- 


‘ment died some months before the con- 


vention. 





March of Maestri 


Robert S. Maestri once observed that 
“they teach you things in school—you 
learn things outside.” Nobody bothers 
much to argue the point with him, for 
this disciple of the late Huey Long has 
proof. His schooling in his native New 
Orleans was on the scanty side. But at 35 
he had $1,000,000, and today he is reputed 
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, have considerably more. Moreover, last 
reek he was elected mayor of the Louisiana 
metropolis after he had held that same job 
ve and a half years by virtue of the King- 
+ hs steam rollering. 

The dark and taciturn mayor, who is 
+1, rode high after he met Huey. He be- 
fame the Kingfish’s financial and political 
‘dviser and was appointed State Con- 
rvation Commissioner in 1929. That 
mmission controls Louisiana’s important 
yi], gas, and other mineral resources. Part 
nf the time he was under fire. Among 
nther things, O. John Rogge, former As- 
sistant United States Attorney General, 
once charged that Maestri had made 
1,157,161 profits as a result of excess oil 
production in the state, and called him 
‘unfit to hold public office.” 

The catch, as far as the Long machine 
vas concerned, was that it could not con- 
trol New Orleans by the ballot. So Huey 
st the state legislators to cripple the 
city’s finances—so much so that even 
garbage could not be removed. The price 
ff peace was resignation of Mayor T. 
Semmes Walmsley and appointment of 
Maestri in August 1936. Later the legis- 
ture passed a bill to prolong his term 
and put off municipal elections in New 
Orleans until 1942. 

Election day arrived Jan. 27 and the 
dectorate, using voting machines for the 
frst time in the city’s history, gave Mae- 
sri a vote of 76,088 to 49,672 for Herve 
Racivitch, candidate of Gov. Sam H. 
Jones’ reform forces, and 11,029 for Shir- 
ly G. Wimberly, former Huey Long sup- 
porter. 

Governor Jones, who won the state 
house from Huey Long’s heirs in 1940, had 
urged the New Orleans voters to rise 
against dictatorship and unseat Maestri. 
The mayor, however, won votes by pledg- 


ing to use his influence to carry out Jones’ 
reform program and by gaining the sup- 
port of ex-Gov. James A. Noe, former 
ally of Jones. Besides, he hadn’t done a 
bad job as appointive mayor. 





Philadelphia Story 


“Was ist dis?” two men in the uniforms 
of German U-boat commanders asked the 
cashier of a Philadelphia Automat Sun- 
day morning. 

“Nickels,” she replied. “The signs tell 
you how many to put in. Just drop them 
in and you get your food.” 

“Danke schén,” they said, and the girl 
thought nothing more about them. Neither 
did the hundreds of diners who could have 
seen the Swastikas on their hats and their 
turtleneck sweaters and high-lapelled uni- 
forms of Nazi undersea commanders. 

From the Automat they walked over 
to fashionable Rittenhouse Square, where 
a couple entering Notre Dame Academy 
looked at them and said in chorus: “Swas- 
tikas,” but went about their business. 
After buying cigarettes in a delicatessen 
and explaining in German-sounding Eng- 
lish that they did not understand the coun- 
try’s money, they inquired of a police- 
man: “Vere ist der vadervrondt?” “You 
on a ship?” the cop asked. “Ja,” they 
answered. “Boys on ships will have par- 
ties,” the policeman said and grinned. 
They drove in an automobile past Cramp’s 
shipyards and the Bendix aviation plant, 
so slowly that they could have taken 
camera shots. They never met a guard. 

Later, the two men window-shopped at 
Broad and Chestnut Streets and had their 
photos taken with a passerby named 
Marion, who noticed nothing unusual. A 
policeman started to baw] them out for 


pee Wide — 
Mayor Maestri (right) was reelected with former Governor Noe’s aid 
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parking in the center of the city, looked 
at their Nazi uniforms and said: “Oh, I’m 
sorry. Navy boys, huh? Well, that’s OK, 
but don’t park too long.” 

The two Swastika-decorated strollers 
asked another policeman in broken Eng- 
lish the way to The Philadelphia Record 
Office. He politely sent them on their 
way. At the newspaper offices the two 
men, William B. Mellor Jr. and Frank 
Toughill went back to their original 
profession as American newspaper re- 
porters and wrote the story of their Sun- 
day in Nazi garb. 

The same kind of hoax was played suc- 
cessfully in wartime London. Two members 
of Scotland Yard dressed in German uni- 
form recently wandered the streets at ran- 
dom asking leading questions in guttural 
English and obtained information from 
RAF and other military officers. 





Week in the Nation 


Liquor: Sheriff Claude Lovett and reve- 
nue men invaded the Seiling, Okla., home 
once occupied by Carry Nation, the hatch- 
et-toting pioneer dry. They seized 10 gal- 
lons of corn-whisky mash and a still and 
arrested the farmer who lived there. 


Exputsion?: After a year-long investiga- 
tion, the Senate Elections Committee, vot- 
ing 13 to 3, asked the upper house to expel 
Sen. William Langer of North Dakota for 
“acts of gross impropriety, lawlessness, 
shotgun law enforcement, jail breaking, 
violation of oath as an attorney, rabble- 
rousing, civil disobedience, breach of the 
peace, obstruction of the administration of 
justice, and tampering with court officials.” 
The former North Dakota governor will 
continue to serve pending a Senate vote. 


Drownine: Playing a game of bar- 
tender and saloon, three children of Philip 
Boylan, Newark (N.J.) postal clerk, fell 
to swilling jiggers of water competitively. 
Philip Jr., 15, won by consuming 140 jig- 
gersful; Kathaleen, 14, and Margaret, 12, 
each had 120, equal to 3 quarts. At bed- 
time, the youngest complained of illness, 
but before a doctor arrived the child had 
died of pulmonary edema — “internal 
drowning.” 


Ruutnes: The Supreme Court ruled that 
a Presidential determination of foreign 
policy is binding on state courts, when it 
decided 5-2 that the Litvinoff agreement 
of 1933, giving the Federal government 
control over the First Russian Insurance 
Co.’s assets, could not be overruled by the 
New York State Court of Appeals. The 
court also ruled unanimously that the 
Federal government can regulate intra- 
state commerce which competes with in- 
terstate commerce. This decision refused 
the Wrightwood Dairy Co.’s claim for 
exemption from the Chicago area’s milk- 
marketing agreement on the ground that 
it served only Illinois. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











The White House 


A good many Hollywood hopefuls an- 
nually have been given the brush-off and 
a few top-flight producers buttered bounti- 
fully in the process of selecting the screen 
players who grace Washington’s celebra- 
tion of President Roosevelt’s birthday. 

The self-styled “steering committee” has 
always begun work on the list the preced- 





right bower. One of their aides, accounting 
for the stars’ indifference to the radio, 
press and newsreel spotlight beating upon 
the matchless backdrop of the White 
House, cited Mickey Rooney as Exhibit A. 
He said: 

“Here’s a $5,000,000 property, a seven- 
year M-G-M development, No. 1 at the 
box office this year. You know Mickey— 
and one misstep, especially in connection 


| 
Acme 


Senator ‘Happy’ Chandler got an earful from Hollywood stars* who 
came to Washington for the President's Birthday party 


ing Dec. 20, a full six weeks before the 
event. From then almost up to Jan. 30, 
the committee has been cajoled by stars 
of yesterday and tomorrow who longed 
to bask in White House radiance and 
vexed with stars of today who, already 
surfeited with publicity, saw no point in 
crossing the continent for more. 

This year ushered in a more efficient 


regime. On Dec. 20, Edward Arnold, presi- — 


dent of the Screen Actors Guild and a 
Hollywood political powerhouse, joined the 
committee here in compiling the list. It 
was then submitted to Fred Beetson of 
the omnipotent Hays organization, who 
guaranteed delivery of every player listed 
and, with one exception, fulfilled his pledge. 

Carter Barron, freckled, sandy-haired 
manager of Loew’s Washington theaters, is 
the committee’s amiable and astute chair- 
man, Andrew Kelley, former drama critic 


of The Washington Times-Herald, is his 





*Seated: Brenda Marshall, Carol Bruce, 
Ruth Hussey. Standing: Dorothy Lamour, 
Mrs. Chandler, Bonita Granville. 


with the President’s birthday, might wash 
him up for life. Only reason we got him 
this year was because he and his North 
Carolina bride were in the East anyhow.” 

Only one star surpassed the noncha- 
lance of Rooney, who, at the 1940 party, 
sat in the former Mrs. Jock Whitney’s lap. 
The committee, desiring the presence of the 
screen’s so-called first lady, Bette Davis, 
and discovering she was impervious to the 
Hays organization pressure, had Mrs. 
Roosevelt telegraph a personal invitation 
to her home in Franconia, N. H. To all 
Washingtonians and most Americans, such 
an invitation would have been a command. 
To Miss Davis, it was not. She sent regrets 
and thereby erased her name from the 
committee’s future list. 

Another star, Brenda Marshall, balked 
at accepting until her studio agreed to 
pay traveling expenses of her husband, 
William Holden, as well as her own. Fred- 
erick Brisson, husband of a third star, 
Rosalind Russell, brought along the Holly- 


wood restaurateur, “Prince” Mike Roman- 










NEWSWERy 


off, formerly New York’s most Pestiferoy 
gate crasher. The committee, informe 
that Romanoff planned to cap his cary 
by a White House crash, instructed the 
Secret Service to “throw him in the Py, 
tomac if he comes within 100 yan: 
Romanoff shelved his plan. 

Even before the advent of the ney 
system, the committee’s task had hey 
facilitated by Mrs. Roosevelt’s tactful jp. 
troduction of the practice of inviting th 
stars to lunch with the President as we 
as to the evening broadcast at which 


Cl: 


put 


thanks supporters of the anti-paralys Cripp 
campaign. The committee believes th; , 
innovation, begun in 1937, has accounted rom G 




















for many acceptances since. 

At this year’s lunch, Rooney, seated fy 
down the line from the President, wa 
quite subdued. Afterward, during the pub. 
lic cutting of the President’s birthday 
cake, he returned twice to the line and 
got three pieces before Mrs. Roosevelt dis. 
covered the caper and admonished him to 
behave. Then, at a backstage theater party, 
he gave Miss Russell the hot seat with an 
electrically heated plate, thus copping some 
of next day’s headline play from Dorothy 
Lamour, Arnold, and other stars. 
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Australian Angles 


American map makers for long have 
been sounding a sour note in the sym 
phony of Australian-United States rek- 
tions, Australian Minister Richard G. 
Casey complained last week. “They al- 
ways place Australia,” he said, “down in 
the lower-left corner along with the scale 
and the maker’s name.” 

Speaking before the National Press 
Club, Casey also related with an approv- 
ing smile a plan his wife had _ broached 
whereby America could save itself millions 
of dollars in producing rubber substitutes 
and assure itself of a continued supply: 
“Just drive the Japs out of the Nether 
lands Indies.” 


One Less Peril 


Distressed that Bataan’s defenders 
should have the toils of income-tax blanks 
added to the perils of Japanese bullets, 
the House last week approved legislation 
delaying payments by them. The bill per- 
mits Army and Navy personnel on duty 
outside the continental United States or 
held prisoners of war to defer tax returns 
until three and a half months after ther 
war service abroad is ended. 

The Treasury Department, mindful of 
the plight of beleaguered service men, had 
been searching its law books for authority 
to disregard delay in such cases, but 
feared that its hands were tied. Now the 
House has taken the first step. With Sen 
ate and Presidential approval, Gen. Doug- Pa 
las MacArthur and his men can forget fle 
their financial worries until their present 
obligations are discharged. 
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“a be “Tam a child of the House of Commons,” 
i Winston Churchill told the United States 
irthday : 

ine and MEongress. Last week the child returned and 
velt dis. Mmpnce again asserted his mastery over the 
him “ House. In one’ of the great three-day de- 
r eis tes that represent the peak of Parlia- 








mentary activity, the Prime Minister won 
vote of confidence with only one member 
aring to raise his hand against him. 
Churchill had come back from his trip 
» America to find a House of Commons 
rimly aware that the British Empire was 
acing one of the greatest crises of its ex- 
stence. Under similar circumstances, the 
hamberlain government had been forced 
uit of office. Churchill faced the potential- 
y explosive situation by asking for a vote 
ff confidence and thereby staking the life 
f his government on the result. 

Actually, the outcome was settled in the 
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Churchill Wins in a Showdown, 
put Parliament is Still Testy 


first hours of the debate, and the Prime 
Minister himself turned the trick in a long 
and detailed speech. He began with an ap- 
peal that revealed his 40 years’ experience 
as an M.P. It was a mixture of formal as- 
surance of respect for the House and im- 
plicit demands upon it. Then, the Prime 
Minister launched into a long exposition on 
the conduct of the war. 

He personally took full responsibility for 
the trend of events and the defeats in the 
Far East. His explanation was the disarm- 
ing and strategically unassailable one that 
Britain had not been able to spare arms for 
Malaya and still continue vitally necessary 
shipments to Russia and Libya. He refused 
flatly to make any members of his govern- 
ment scapegoats for what had occurred. He 
said that Australia would be granted repre- 
sentation in the War Cabinet and he boast- 
ed of the landing of American troops in Ire- 
land. And he dared the House to force him 
to resign and then find a new Cabinet if 
they did not approve of his explanations. 

That was a double-or-nothing challenge 
and it worked. Besides, from the Parlia- 







































































































hase 
Parliament gave a vote of confidence to Churchill, here seen on the bat- 
lleship Duke of York during his journey to America, with W. Averell 
Harriman, Lend-Lease Executive, in thetbackground 








mentary point of view, Churchill’s speech 
was a masterly piece of work. From any 
other point of view, it was one of the least 
satisfactory pronouncements made by the 
Prime Minister since his prediction that the 
Nazi invasion of Norway would result in a 
terrible German defeat. For example, 
Churchill made no effort to explain the 
latest British setback in Libya. Instead he 
gave a series of figures as to British and 
Axis strength that were so contradictory as 
to reflect either a lack of knowledge or a 
desire to befuddle. And he offered no dis- 
cussion beyond the well-known strategical 
reasons for the reverses in the Pacific. 
The debate that followed was an anoma- 
lous affair with the critics vying with each 
other in announcing their support of the 
government in the final vote. Nonetheless, 
there was still a strong current of uneasi- 
ness in the House, and it was expressed in 
the fact that many aspects of government 
policy were attacked by Sir John Wardlaw- 
Milne, a Conservative of immense influence. 
In the House of Lords, Lord Chatfield, 
former First Sea Lord and generally a meek 
government supporter, attacked the send- 
ing of the Repulse and the Prince of Wales 
to Singapore, declaring the move a political 
decision. And the criticism brought from 
the Prime Minister a virtual promise that 
he would meet the long-standing demand 
that he appoint a Minister of Production. 
At the final count, however, Churchill 
came through with a vote of 464-1. The 
lone dissenter was James Maxton, a mem- 
ber of the Independent Labor party, who 
looks like a Hollywood portrait. of Mr. 
Hyde and in a sense politically stands 
farther to the left than the Communists. 


Significance 


Churchill’s achievement of surface unity 
did not solve the problems or answer the 
questions that precipitated the crisis. What 
the Prime Minister did, in effect, was to 
threaten that if he failed to secure the vote 
he wanted, he would either resign or ask 
for a general election, In the first case, 
Churchill, as the only possible leader, would 
be asked to form a new government and 
thus would return to the House of Com- 
mons stronger than ever. In the second 
case, the critics probably would lose their 
seats in Parliament if the Prime Minister 
chose to oppose their reelection. 

This situation drove home to the M.P.’s 
the autocratic power held by Churchill. 
They did not like it. The Laborites, ac- 
customed to functioning as an opposition, 
found silence a heavy burden to bear. The 
Conservatives disliked taking orders from 
a man who had changed his party al- 
legiance several times and as late as 1939 
still inhabited the political wilderness. In 
addition, Churchill last week defied the 
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STEEL INGOTS MARCH TO WAR 





THROUGH FIERY PITS at Jal 


Twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week, the parade of JaL 
steel ingots — thousands upon 
thousands of tons of them—moves 
steadily through the inferno of 
these “soaking pits”’ on their way 
to the blooming mills. There begin 
the rolling processes that shape the controlled quality 
steel of these 10-ton ingots into blooms, billets and slabs 
for finished steel products, so that American industry 
can work incessantly in the production of guns, tanks, 
planes, ships, shells — supporting the invincible fighting 
power of our armed forces. 

The soaking pit operation is essential and, like so 
many steps in the making of steel, must be rigidly con- 


trolled. Back at the steel plant, when molten steel is 
poured into the ingot molds, solidification against the 
walls of the molds occurs instantly and the interior 
metal is permitted to remain liquid for a long or short 
period according to an established schedule. Final solidi- 
fication generally occurs in the soaking pits, but for 
some qualities of steel the ingots must not be moved 
from where they were poured until the metal becomes 
solid. While the quality required for the destined use 
of the steel is known at the time it is poured into the 


molds, and the composition is correct, the timing of 
the ingots to and through the soaking pits must be 
controlled to achieve that final quality. The ingots re- 
main in the pits until they are uniformly saturated with 
heat and register the desired temperature on one of the 
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“,.. the timing of the ingot to and 
through the soaking pits must be 
controlled toachievefinal quality.” 


FROM-AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


sensitive control board instruments. This may vary from 2200° to 2400° 
according to the particular type of steel to be rolled. Then each white-hot 
ingot is lifted out by a traveling crane equipped with tongs of such size 
and grip as would arouse envy in the heart of Vulcan himself, and placed 
on a speedy electric car that rushes it to the blooming mill for the first 
rolling operation. 

By close coordination of vast operations and the will to do of men and 
management, the tide of steel here rises higher and higher to meet the 


needs of American industry in this ruthless, world-wide challenge to our 
security and freedom. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


J&L 
STEEL 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


JxL—PARTNER TO INDUSTRY FOR VICTORY 





FIGHTING STEELS 


SELLS a 





Steel's contribution to U. S. armament is 
new steels, better, stronger, more workable 
steels than were ever known. Not for any con- 
sideration could steels of such properties and 
qualities have been had a few years back. 
They were non-existent during World War 
I. But today, under the stimulus of aiding 
Victory, the steel industry, through research 
and development, by ingenuity and skill, 
with the “will to do” of men and manage- 
ment, is upsetting world’s records of produc- 
tion and quality of steel, not only for U. S. 
fighting forces but for aid to the Allies as well. 


Doughboys ride on steel in this man’s army 
of ours, instead of slogging along afoot and 
aweary. Their dads could do only a few 
miles a day on shanks’ mares compared with 
these U. S. lads of today, rolling on steel, 
and thinking nothing of 50- or 100-mile 
daily advances, Steel likewise protects them 
in tanks, armored cars, and many other ways 
unknown to their predecessors in arms. The 
army needs stout steels, and is getting them. 


5 tons of steel used in plane of military 
type. Big bombers take more steel than that. 
In early days of airplanes little steel was 
used, too heavy. But now better steels, newer 
steels, mean bigger ships and faster speeds 
with greater and more powerful engines. 


Better wartime freighters than quarter cen- 
tury ago are being turned out by American 
shipyards, largely owing to great improve- 
ments in steel properties and qualities since 
World War I, doubled strength in shafting, 
boiler tubes that will stand much higher pres- 
sures, and other gains due to modern steels. 


Accident rate decreasing in steel plants and 
new safety records being made, in face of full, 
war-time schedules, record-breaking produc- 
tion and many thousands of additional em- 
ployees. J & L safety engineers report that as 
1941 drew to close with plants operating at 
100%, the accident “frequency” rate had 
dropped 14% and “severity” rate 34.7% com- 
pared to 1940. The “frequency” with seven 
big steel producers employing more than 
quarter-million men was only 41/, lost time 
accidents for each 1,000,000 man hours of 
work; the “severity” only little over 114 
days of work lost in each 1,000 man hours. 
“Men are safer in steel works than onstreets,” 
a safety engineer said, “or even in their 
homes.” 


Steel's wartime colors in fashions in a Pitts- 
burgh department store is a style novelty that 
has attracted much feminine attention. From 
the color spectrum of Pittsburgh’s skies after 
dark, the store’s fashionists have translated 
the romance and drama of steel manufacture 
for National Victory into a brilliant color 
symphony of textures with such intriguing 
titles as “Flare Red,” “Phosphorous Yel- 


‘ low,” “Spark Blue,” “Steel Gray,” “Copper 
“Green,” “Bituminous Black.” 
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wishes of the powerful 1922 committee, 
governing body of the Tory party, in ask- 
ing for a vote of confidence. 

This feeling in Parliament, tempered 
though it was by a full appreciation of the 
Prime Minister’s invaluable qualities, none- 
theless brought about a demand for at 
least a semblance of some alternative lead- 
ership—a feature which had been missing 
from British political life since Dunkerque. 
This demand first cropped up last fall when 
the agitation for opening a second front in 
order to aid Russia was at its height (NEws- 
wEEK, Nov. 3, 1941). By last week it had 
reached a point where two men, one a 
Laborite and the other a Conservative, had 
definitely emerged as possible future lead- 
ers. 

Sir Stafford Cripps was the Laborite. Sir 
John Anderson was the Conservative. Brit- 
ish politics probably have not seen a greater 
contrast since Gladstone and Disraeli. 
Cripps is a thin, angular lawyer with a brit- 
tle wit. Anderson is a solid, big-nosed 
former official with the dour reserve of the 
Scotsman. Epithets flash in Cripps’ fre- 
quent speeches. Anderson speaks with the 
embarrassment and accent-of a country 
vicar from north of the Tweed. 





Wide World 


Sir Stafford Cripps 





— 


British Combine 


James Mazton 


Sir Stafford’s father was the late Lord 
Parmoor, a lawyer and expert in ecclesiasti- 
cal law, and he was raised in the intellectual 
tradition. His own practice before the bar 
has brought him some of the highest fees in 
Britain. Yet Cripps’ political hue is a deep 
red. He is so far to the left that he was 
constantly in hot water with the middle-of- 
the-road executives of the Labor party. 

Cripps’ present importance derives part- 
ly from his intellectual powers and cour- 
age but largely from the circumstance that 
he was ambassador to Moscow at the 
time of the German attack—a post he re- 
signed last month. To him has gone the 
credit for bringing Russia into the war, 
although just beforé Hitler’s attack it was 
reported that Sir Stafford had despaired 
of establishing worth-while personal con- 
tacts with Soviet leaders. The political 
situation that could conceivably bring him 
to power would be one in which Russia 
kept on winning victories and Britain con- 
tinued to suffer defeats at such a rate as 
to impair confidence in Churchill. 

Sir John, the son of an Edinburgh pub- 
lisher, entered the Colonial Office in 1905 
and made the government his career. He 
built up a reputation for quiet ruthless- 
ness, tempered with sympathy, and capped 
his career by suppressing terrorism as 
governor of Bengal. He has been in poli- 
tics only since 1938 but his stature has 
grown with every speech he has refrained 
from making. He now occupies the post 
of Lord President of the Council. Ander- 
son is notably free from the “brilliance” 
that the Conservatives disliked for so long 
in Churchill and delights the Tory heart as 
the safest of safe men. His best chance 
of becoming Prime Minister would lie in 
some political manipulation that would not 
make it necessary for him to depend on 
personal popularity with the public. 





NEWSWEEK 


Slant-Eyed Haw Haw 


Jap Lie Mill Goes Into High, 
Broadcasts Directed at U.S. 


Every evening a strange broadcast {loats 
out over the short waves. The opening 
music is apparently supposed to be a 
German march but even the drums and 
fifes have something of the tinkling quality 
of Oriental music. The announcer speaks 
with an ordinary American accent but his 
voice has a guttural sound and his gram. 
mar is full of curious slips. The news on 
the program is a mixture of bogus stories, 
threats, and extravagant claims. Such js 
the regular Tokyo propaganda broadcast 
beamed at the United States. 

The voice is that of Japan’s Lord Haw 
Haw — American-born Charles Yoshii. 
Yoshii was once well known around Los 
Angeles’ independent radio stations, where 
he worked as a free-lance announcer. But 
soon after the Japanese seizure of Man- 
churia, Yésuke Matsuoka, Japan’s fire- 
eating delegate to the League of Nations 
and also a University of Oregon alumnus, 
persuaded Yoshii to return to Tokyo with 
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Sir John Anderson 
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What happened to the world’s busiest man? 


vEss I’m like a Jot of business men these days... busy as a 
bird dog .. . no privacy ... people always getting in my 
hair. And, on top of all that, plenty of out-of-town trips to make! 
Well, I certainly have to hand it to that new secretary of mine. 
She gave me a lecture the other day I think should be heard in 
every office! 

“Listen,”? she said, ‘““we know you’re busy as all-get-out. Too 
much to do and too little time to do it in. But when you do have 
a chance to take it easy and relax, why in heaven’s name don’t 
you take advantage of it? Now this trip’s your golden oppor- 
tunity! I’ve reserved Roomette 7 on the Limited tonight. As 
soon as you get to the train go to your Roomette, shut the door, 
hang your clothes in the locker, put on your pajamas and stretch 
out full length on that big, comfortable bed! 


HAVE YOU TRIED THESE 
SPECIAL PULLMAN ROOMS? 


*‘Read if you like. But ReELAx! Everything you need is right in 
your Roomette . . . soft bed, soft lights, your own toilet facilities. 
You don’t have to see a single person till you get up in the morn- 
ing. And you won’t have to worry about getting to that meeting. 
Now, please, will you promise to take it easy and just enjoy the 
trip?” 

Naturally, I promised. And I found out how right she was. 
Had a full night’s sleep . . . no worries . . . no interruptions. . : 
arrived fresh as a daisy. And, boy, did I tear that meeting apart! 


* * * 


Nore: Next time you’re traveling, why not enjoy the extra privacy 
and comfort of a Pullman Roomette? It costs only slightly more 
than a lower berth. 


BEDROOM (for 1 or 2 people) All the privacy 
of a hotel room—your own toilet and wash 
basin—writing table—full-length mirror— 
air-conditioner—wide sofa seats that turn 
by magic into beds. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


BEDROOM SUITE Connecting bedrooms offer 
one big room or individual accommoda- 
tions. If both upper and lower berths are 
occupied, it takes care of 4 people for less 
than they’d pay for 4 lower berths. 


DRAWING ROOM (for 1 to 5 people) Last 
word in comfort. 58 square feet of floor area. 
Separate toilet and lavatory . . . table for 
games, working, writing . . . 3 comfortable 
beds... separate heat control. 


For Comfort, Safety, and Dependability— 


GO PULLMAN 
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him. There, he renounced his United States 
citizenship, married a Japanese girl, and 
settled down to become one of Japan’s 
leading radio propagandists. 

Yoshii, however, is only one of a stable 
of slant-eyed Haw Haws. From a score 
of stations, scattered from Tokyo to 
Penang, their voices go forth daily in the 
strange dialects of China and Annam, of 
Thailand, Malaya, and India, of the Philip- 
pines, Burma, and the Netherlands Indies. 
Still other broadcasts, in the Dutch, Rus- 
sian, and Japanese languages, blanket the 
rest of East Asia. 

Three major Tokyo agencies run the 
propaganda organization—the army, the 
navy, and the Cabinet’s Bureau of Infor- 
mation. The last, though originally in- 
tended as the nation’s mouthpiece, today 
contents itself with releasing speeches by 
government leaders. The navy prepares a 
few broadcasts with a naval slant. But the 
army supports a propaganda machine that 
is large even by Axis standards. 

Huge printing presses grind out tons of 
reading matter for domestic consumption. 
Army speakers virtually monopolize the 
radio and the rostrum. In the conquered 
territory, the army operates through its 
dreaded special service sections. These are 
attached to all field armies and garrisons 
and not only spread propaganda but con- 
duct espionage and fifth-column operations 
as well. 

The news thus manufactured by the 
fighting services and the Foreign Office is 
distributed through the Domei News 
Agency—in scope and resources, probably 
greater than Hs allied propaganda or- 
gan, Hitler’s Deutsches Nachrichtenbiiro. 
Though it is nominally a private coopera- 
tive organization, Domei must have its 
chiefs approved by the army. Its reporters 
get assignments from the War Office and 
field commanders. The bulk of its funds 
come from the fighting services, the For- 
eign Office, and the empire-conscious super- 
trusts. Domei’s activities include the gath- 
ering and distribution of news, radio broad- 
casts, operation of newspapers in invaded 
territory, economic and military espionage, 
and the handling of public relations for 
the services. 

Japan’s propaganda is funneled in three 
directions. At home, its goal is to keep the 
man in the street content—and ready for 
new sacrifices. Elsewhere in Asia, the aim 
is to fan fear, unrest, and hatred for the 
white man. Among the non-Axis Occi- 
dentals, the appeals seek to foster uneasi- 


’ ness, suspicion, and mutual distrust. 


In an attempt to nurture hatred, the 
Japanese last week dropped leaflets over 
Singapore, urging the Asiatics to kill the 
whites. In Burma, raiding planes scattered 
handbills claiming the massacre of the 
Burmese by British troops. The Filipinos 
were promised Japanese aid in creating a 
“new Philippines”—apparently under lead- 
ers handpicked by the Japanese Military. 

But the heights were reached in pro- 


grams for the United States. Thus far, 
New York and San Francisco have been 
reported undergoing enemy air raids; Gen- 
eral MacArthur was said to be using poison 
gas; Admiral Kimmel was declared to have 
been sentenced to death, and the Ameri- 
can Navy was reported to have been vir- 
tually annihilated. 





Scandal Scoop 


The New York Daily News and The 
London Daily Mirror last week came out 
with a story of love among the collabora- 
tionists. According to this, Otto Abetz, 
Hitler’s Ambassador to France, had ac- 
quired as a mistress Corinne Luchaire, 
film actress and daughter of Jean Lu- 
chaire, editor of a Paris newspaper that 
advocates Franco-German collaboration. 
The tabloids also claimed that Corinne’s 
mother had once been the mistress of 





Wide World 
Corinne Luchaire, pal of Nazis 


Gustav Stresemann, onetime German 
chancellor and signer of the Locarno Pact. 

The News carefully copyrighted the 
story. But there were a few facts the 
paper didn’t copyright—or even mention. 
One was that Corinne Luchaire had ex- 
tended personal collaboration not to Otto 
Abetz but to a General von Schlaumberg. 
Another was that the actress is at present 
ill in Switzerland with tuberculosis. And 
a third was that it was the second wife 
of Corinne’s grandfather, not her mother, 
who was Stresemann’s mistress. 





A Step Backward 


Jan. 30, 1983, a fine, clear night in Ber- 
lin. There was almost a hint of spring in 
the air, and down the Unter den Linden 
swirled a stream of brown-shirted Storm 





NEWSWERx | 
Troopers. Their great blood-red Swastik, | 
banners gleamed in the light of torches, })_ 
the window of the old Chancellery in ih 
Wilhelmstrasse, Adolf Hitler suddenly ap- 
peared and raised his arm in salute t 
the crowd. He had just become Chancello, 
of Germany, and for the eager young Nazis 
in the streets the event had the flavor of 
the fall of the Bastille. 

Each year since, on the anniversary of 
this occasion, the Fiihrer has addressed the 
German people. There have always been 
triumphs to relate but never has Hitle 
been able to recapture the freshness and 
enthusiasm of his first great victory. Last 
week the Fiihrer reported again. The vast 
Sportspalast in Berlin was jammed as usual 
while generals and field marshals flanked 
the Fihrer on the platform. But there were 
few triumphs for this celebration, and Hit. 
ler’s speech fitted in with the recent declar. 
ations by German spokesmen stressing that 
the Reich faced a fight for its very exist- 
ence. 

In a sense, however, Hitler’s speech was 
a throwback to his earlier days. For the 
first time in years, the Fihrer appeared to 
be on the defensive. There was a curious 
emphasis on the ennobling power of tem- 
porary defeat. The references to Germany's 
archfoes, Churchill and Roosevelt, lacked 
the confidence that caused Hitler to joke 
about the invasion of England in the fall of 
1940 and assure Britons who asked where 
the Fiihrer was: “He’s coming.” 

It was not the speech of a defeated man 
but it was the speech of a man who for 
the first time over the course of many 
years has known doubt. The last time this 
occurred to Hitler was after the failure of 
his 1923 revolt, and he made a pointed 
reference to it in his address. The Fiihrer 
was even reduced to borrowing a device 
from Churchill. He admitted withdrawals 
in Russia and proclaimed that he would 
accept responsibility for everything that 
had happened in the campaign against 
the Soviet. 

His most striking statement, however, 
came when he admitted: “I do not know 
whether the war will end this year.” In 
1941, the Fiihrer had promised victory 
within the year. Now he only pledged vic- 
tory. 





Puppet Pay-Off 


Maj. Vidkun Quisling, who has become 
more of a name than a man, received his 
reward last week. The Germans made him 
Premier of Norway. The transfer of au- 
thority from Nazi Commissar Terboven to ; 
Quisling took place in the grim thirteenth- 
century Akershus fortress at Oslo. In 
accepting the Nazi handout, Quisling pro- 
claimed: “It proves to the entire world 
that . . . Our Germanic brother people 
have honest, sincere, and friendly senti- 
ments for the Norwegian people.” He 
added that the Nazi war against “the 
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OAT HULLS HELP MAKE BETTER OIL! 


TEXACO SCIENTISTS FOUND THAT FURFURAL, 
AN AMAZING CHEMICAL DERIVED FROM OAT HULLS, 
POSSESSES A REMARKABLE ABILITY TO PURIFY 

OIL. MOTOR OILS MADE BY 4 
THIS TEXACO “FURFURAL I, 
PROCESS” NOT ONLY / 
LUBRICATE. BETTER BUT 
LAST LONGER IN SERVICE. 


FROM THIS TIRELESS RESEARCH 

FOR BETTER PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 

COMES THE HIGH QUALITY OF TEXACO 

Shy Chief AND FIRE-CHIEF GASOLINES, /VSULATED 
HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MOTOR OILS, AND MARFAK. 
MORE THAN 45,000 TEXACO DEALERS OFFER THEIR 
SKILLED SERVICES TO HELP MAKE YOUR CAR LAST LONGER. 


Enjoyment . . . 2 Great Radio Programs 


FRED METROPOLITAN 
ALLEN OPERA. Complete 


On the broodcosts of 


air every great operas 
Wednesday night. every Sot. afternoon. 


See your local newspaper for times and stations 
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plutocratic nations and Bolshevism” was 
also Norway’s war and warned Sweden “to 
realize that a ‘new order’ has been created 
in Norway.” 





Rio Windup 
Ecuador-Peru Border Truce 
Crowns Efforts of the Meeting 


For more than a century, Ecuador and 
Peru have disputed some 117,000 square 
miles of territory along the headwaters of 
the Amazon. Because that quarrel—the 
only real row in Latin America since the 
1932-85 Chaco war between Bolivia and 
Paraguay—hadn’t been put on the agenda 
of the Rio de Janeiro conference of Ameri- 
can Foreign Ministers, Ecuador boycotted 
the sessions until Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
and the United States finally agreed to 
mediate it. 

Last week the conference wound up in 
a burst of resolution passing and crowned 
its activities by settling the Peru-Ecuador 
dispute. Like nearly everything else that 
happened at Rio, it was a close shave. At 
the last minute Ecuador demanded either 
the immediate withdrawal of Peruvian 
troops from the territory it claimed or the 
definite guarantee that this would be done 
later. Finally, at 2 a.m. on Jan. 29, after 
a hectic day and night of wrangling. Peru 
agreed to withdraw to an approved line 
within fifteen days. 

Ecuador then became the 21st signer of 
the 66-page final declaration of Rio made 
up of 40 resolutions and projects. These 
called for (1) the severance of all rela- 
tions with the Axis, (2) the end of Axis 
and fifth-column activities, (3) the pool- 


_ ing of the economic resources of the Ameri- 


cas, and (4) the planning of a common 
hemispheric defense by a joint board of 
military and naval technicians in Wash- 
ington. 

When the conference adjourned Enrique 
Ruiz Guifiazé, the Argentine Foreign Min- 
ister who had played an obstructive and 
unhappy role, left for Buenos Aires by air. 
His troubles reached a climax when the 
plane crashed into Rip Bay after the take- 
off. The Foreign Minister. was fished out 
little worse except for the ducking. In con- 
trast, Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles of the United States sped from Rio 
to Miami via the Anzac Clipper in 28 
hours—a record for the 4,350 statute mile 
trip. 





Chile’s Verdict 


Chile, with a population of less than 5,- 
000,000 and an electorate of 580,000 is one 
of the most leftist of the Latin-American 
countries. It has a well-organized industrial 
proletariat and has had a Popular Front 
government since October 1938, when 
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The winner: Juan Antonio Rios 


Pedro Aguirre Cerda was elected President. 
But Cerda died suddenly last November, 
and this Sunday all able-bodied literate 
Chilean males of 21 and over went to the 
polls to pick his successor (if they failed 
to do so and had no doctor’s excuse they 
can be fined, as can Australians, who are 
also required by law to vote in all elec- 
tions) . 

Steel-helmeted soldiers and mounted car- 
abineros were out in force. The campaign 


_dent-elect, a tall, handsome man of 53, be. 






























had been a heated one. The Popular Froy 
was on trial, and the rightists had Seized 
on the election as a heaven-sent opporty. 
nity to break its power. The Acting Pres. 
dent, Jerénimo Méndez, stayed out of th 
race. The two major candidates were Jug, 
Antonio Rios, the Popular Front champion, 
and Gen. Carlos Ibajiez del Campo, yy 
was backed by a strong rightist coalitig 
and the local Nazi Vanguard party. 

The big, swarthy 64-year-old general, , 
picturesque individualist said to be ¢& 
scended from a Welsh potato farmer namej 
Evans who migrated to Chile, was preg. 
dent and dictator from 1927 to 1931 anj 
ever since has been-staging periodic but um. 
successful coups to try to get back int 
power. It was the first time he ever tried 
ballots—he was previously appointed ty 
the presidency—and when the votes were 
counted, he had lost by more than 55,000, 

The nearly complete tally gave Rios 
257,980 to 202,035 for Ibajiez. The pres- 


gan life as a lawyer, although he has de. 
voted most of his time to banking and in. 
surance. His platform: “Democracy must 
be maintained by a government founded on 
public order; authority, and discipline.” 

Although neither candidate had con. 
mitted himself on the issue of breaking 
relations with the Axis nations, in ac. 
cordance with the recommendation of the 
Rio conference, Rios’ election was gener- 
ally interpreted as a victory for the de- 
mocracies. 











Damage Was Negligible’ 


... extract from almost any German communiqué after almost any R.A.F. raid. 
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12 Million Tons, and Going Strong 


Bethlehem Steel in 1941 made its all- 
time annual ingot production record 
of 12,155,476 net tons. This was 
nearly 114 million tons above the 
year before. 

Seeking ever-greater productivity, 
Bethlehem has built continuously 
even throughout the depression years, 
so that our steel capacity is five times 
what it was in the last World War. 

The continuous flood of Bethlehem 
Steel production is mounting rapidly 
higher. During 1941 we kept adding 
steel-making capacity to a total of 
800,000 tons, and production from 
this source will be realized increas- 
ingly during 1942. Further, existing 
facilities have been revamped and 


plant arrangements streamlined to 
produce more and more tonnages. 

The steel industry has standardized 
on fewer kinds and sizes of steel, mak- 
ing for speedier production. 

Scientific progress has accelerated 
the flow. The new science of spectro- 
graphic analysis, for example, checks 
certain heats of steel in 10 minutes, as 
against 4 hours by old methods, again 
speeding production. 

New finishing facilities have been 
and are being built at top speed to 
increase the flow of steel forgings for 
airplane parts, armor-plate for battle- 
ships, ordnance, wire for balloon barri- 
ers, steel plates for tanks, and a myriad 
othersteel products needed for victory. 


“Always more production”-is our 
continuous purpose, realizing that 
the sooner America’s forces have 
superiority in equipment, the sooner 
will come the ultimate peace. 


gETHLEHEN 
STEEL 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pas 
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No.1 Industry Marches to War 
as Last Autos Roar Off Lines 


$9,000,000,000 Arms Orders 
Assure a New Employment Peak 
Before End of the Year 


America’s major industry died in Detroit 
last week. The assembly lines that have 
become the symbol of mass production, 
the lines that have rolled off 85,985,000 
automobiles and trucks since 1900 to 
change the pattern of life the world over, 
were stilled for duration of the war. 
Henceforth the companies will produce 
weapons to win that war. 

The last Dodge came off the line at 11 
a.m. on Jan. 29, and the last Chrysler, De 
Soto, Plymouth, and Pontiac on Jan: 30. 
The other companies assembled their final 
jobs in the following days. While Feb. 1 
was the deadline for the manufacture of 
cars and light trucks, several makers 
which had not finished their January quo- 
tas were allowed to assemble until Feb. 10 
to complete them. 

The motor shutdown created no immedi- 
ate crisis in Detroit. The city had grown 
accustomed to priorities unemployment 
because of the curtailment that got under 
way in August. Since then the ever-grow- 
ing arms load of the industry has absorbed 
thousands who otherwise would have been 
idle. Nevertheless, the statisticians figured 
that by Feb. 10 some 300,000 auto and 
auto-parts plant employes: would be job- 
less, 210,000 of these in Michigan. A recent 
War Production Board order permitting 
parts concerns to build up a big supply of 
repair parts in the next six months averted 
a much greater layoff. 

The workers themselves were not too 
upset. They were hopeful of reemploy- 
ment on war work in a few weeks and 


counted on their $16-a-week unemploy- | 


ment compensation to tide them over. 
They didn’t have these benefit payments 
to fall back on in the 1938 depression, 
when the layoffs were considerably greater. 

In addition to the unemployment insur- 
ance, the workers were expecting extra 
benefits from the Federal Treasury, R. J. 
Thomas, president of the CIO auto union, 
wired Speaker Sam Rayburn of the House 
last week asking “utmost speed” on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s requested $300,000,000 
fund for supplemental compensation to la- 
bor made idle by conversion. This would 
boost the total jobless-insurance stipend to 
$24 a week. Aside from compensation, the 


union also was interested in blaming em- 
ployers rather than the exigencies of war 
for the layoffs. Walter Reuther told a 
Saginaw mass meeting that “such a miser- 
able job in production has been done that 
somebody else had better have something 
to say about it.” 

Despite Thomas’ plea, Congress didn’t 
even get the jobless-relief measure out of 
committee by the end of the month. As a 
result, Gov. Murray D. Van Wagoner 
called a special session of the Michigan 
legislature for Feb. 9 to take action. Un- 
employment payments in Michigan in De- 
cember soared 100 per cent over the 1940 
Jevel, warning of the drain that faced the 
state in February. 

The better-paid workers had a bigger 
worry than unemployment insurance—the 
March 16 deadline’ on the income tax. 
“Jeeze,” exclaimed one husky drill opera- 


tor, “if I can’t stall the income tax, I'l 
just have to pass my unemployment bene- 
fit check back to Uncle Sam, and then 
howin’ell will we eat?” 

To his question, Treasury officials in 
Washington refused an answer, preferring 
to leave the matter of tax relief up to dis- 
trict Internal Revenue officials. A defer- 
men: of Federal tax obligations of auto 


End of the line: The last Plymouth makes way for war production 




























dealers was proposed in a bill introduc) 
last week by Rep. Samuel A. Weiss ¢ 
Pennsylvania, but such a proposition j 
considered unsound in Treasury circles, 

Meanwhile, hopes that the layoff 
wouldn’t prove too serious were bolster 
by Ernest C. Kanzler, the WPB’s oy 
of auto-industry conversion. Saying thy 
the industry’s armament orders had beg 
increased to $9,000,000,000, which coy 
pares with its 1941 peak gross of $3,639, 
000,000, Kanzler predicted that by Jan, 
1943, employment in all branches of th 
industry would be double the June 194} 
record of 650,000. He also forecast an ac 
tual shortage of labor in 1943 which would 
necessitate hiring “substantial” numbers 
of women. 


Significance 


The real impact of the death of the auto 
industry will fall upon its extensive sales 
and dealer personnel, since they will not 
be able to find new jobs as rapidly as 
will the laid-off factory workers. A crisis 
was avoided only because, contrary to the 
impression the industry’s critics have tried 
to create, manufacturers already were far 
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Detroit News 


along on arms work. Moreover, belying 
charges that the big companies hogged all 
the war contracts, some smaller concerns 
had enough arms work to absorb almost 
all of their passenger-car employes imme- 
diately. For example, Willys-Overland 1s 
completely converted to output of jeeps, 
shells, and other ordnance, and Packard, 
humming on Rolls-Royce plane engines 
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E, of the Royal Typewriter 

Company, are proud to be en- 
gaged in the manufacture of an en- 
gine of war. 


The part the typewriter is playing 
in America’s war with the axis powers 
is a vital one, for speed and more 
speed is the very essence of our ar- 
mament program. 


Every day millions of flying fingers 
must type instructions, specifica- 
tions, orders, and reorders before a 
bolt can go into a tank, a rivet can 
go into a battleship, or a rib can go 
into a plane. 


Even on the field of battle, the 


typewriter must help correlate the 
fast-moving action. The typewriter 
is with our fleet at sea, for each air- 
craft carrier, each battleship, cruiser, 


destroyer, and submarine .. . each 
,unit of our Navy, down to the little 


mosquito boats, has typewriters on 
board. 


Wherever men and women work 
in war industries, wherever soldiers 
and sailors go to fight, the typewriter 
must go with them. That is why the 
Royal Typewriter Company is proud 
to be called upon to help provide the 
United States Government with the 
typewriters needed by an America 
at war. _ ; 


Engine of war | 


Copyright 1942, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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AVINGS that Iron 

Fireman stokers 
are making in boiler rooms today are amazing. 
These results are achieved by scientific com- 
bustion of the most economical fuel. The 
procedure is to have a check-up made of your 
own boiler room. We can do this without 
cost or obligation, working with your boiler 


‘ room staff, consulting engineer or direct 


with management. Results from these studies 
often are eye-opening. For instance, at Sesamee 
Lock (Bemis & Call Co., Springfield, Mass.) 
steam production was increased and coal ton- 
nage reduced 32%. The fuel and labor cost 
savings are $2324 annually, drawing a hand- 
some return on a $1500 investment. The plant 
now has a steady supply of process and heating 
steam where formerly the pressures varied. 

Telephone your local Iron Fireman dealer 
or write: Iron Fireman, 3268 W. 106th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Also plants at 
Portland, Oregon; and Toronto, Canada. 





IRON FIREMAN POWERAM— 
the world’s standard power stoker; 


combines worm feed with ram 
distribution of coal. € a 


FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 
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Donald’s Dough: In ‘The New Spirit,’ an eight-minute Technicolor o., 
short made by Walt Disney for the Treasury Department, Disneys ter- HH wutsta 
rible-tempered duck loads himself with tools for working out his income Hing to 


tax. The film will be nationally distributed. It is designed not only to ex fa" > 
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and its own marine motors, will employ plants is the manufacture of fuselage sec. Feder 
more men on Feb. 10 than it did in Decem- tions for Martin B-26 bombers. the . 
ber. General Motors has been delivering Al My’ ” 
Hudson has thousands at work in its lison plane engines, trucks, shells, Diesel ey 
huge naval ordnance plant and other hun-__ engines, machine guns, and other ordnance h , 
dreds on plane-engine parts. Nash has been and has just started mass production of Bagh 


shipping large quantities of truck trailers, Pratt & Whitney engines at the new Buick h 
is about to start mass production of Hamil- _ plant. Speaking of the huge 1942 and 1943 Bi 
ton propellers, and is tooling for plane en- arms program of the nation, President yo" 
gines. Studebaker is a major assembler of C. E. Wilson recently said that GM is Me™" 
Army vehicles and is completing three “undertaking to make a third of all the balan 


plants to make Wright plane engines. machine guns, about one-half of the Army tende 
Graham-Paige and Reo were almost out trucks, more than half of the Navy’s Diese th 
of business in 1939 but are now rolling engines, 40 per cent of the aviation en- with 
out armaments at top speed. gines, a quarter of the tanks, and substan- i 


The big three, of course, already have tial quantities of anti-aircraft guns and 
produced large quantities of war materials many other items. We'll be building planes, 
but are now taking on staggering assign- too.” 
ments. Ford has been delivering Pratt & Despite all this progress, there are sev- Ne 
Whitney plane engines, trucks, and jeeps’ eral factors that explain why some of the 


~ and soon will complete its monster Willow laid-off workers may not be rehired u- ae 
Run plant, where it will assemble Con- til summer or later. Reemployment will be : 
solidated B-24 Liberator bombers and also rapid on projects which simply cal! for an fare 
make parts for other bomber factories. It expansion of current arms operations, but rai 
is now tooling to produce the latest-model _-it necessarily will be slow on projects where tal 
medium tanks in the River Rouge and new machinery must be installed and re- : 
Highland Park plants. tooling completed. l 
Chrysler has delivered more than 55,000 Conversion may be delayed, moreover, . 
special Army trucks and scout cars and by a shortage of toolmakers and other e 
was turning out several hundred medium _ skilled labor. Still another bottleneck may h 
tanks a month at its great tank arsenal be a scarcity of foremen. In view of their Peat 


even before Pearl Harbor. It is producing present compensation, including overtime had 
Bofors anti-aircraft cannon in cooperation payments, many skilled workers are not 


with the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., and eager to take on the responsibility of a he 
another major assignment soon to reach foremanship. Finally, the controversy tai 


volume proportions in many Chrysler whether workers should receive time and 
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, half for Saturday and double time for 
Gunday, even though they work only 40 
hours a week, also delays the whole proc- 
oss by preventing immediate adoption of 
seven-day week, round-the-clock opera- 
tions. Or. Feb. 1, the CIO auto union ap- 
pealed to the War Labor Board to inter- 


yene in the dispute. 








Postwar Prediction 


Instead of the expected economic col- 
lapse after the war, there may be a boom 
such as occurred following the last con- 
fict, asserts Alvin H. Hansen in “After the 
War—Full Employment,” a pamphlet is- 
sued last week by the National Resources 
Planning Board. 

He predicts: “We may have . . . suffi- 
cent accumulated shortages in residential 
housing, in durable consumers’ goods such 
as automobiles, and in the plant and equip- 
ment required to supply peacetime con- 
sumption demands, to give us a vigorous 
private investment boom. 

Hansen, a Harvard economist, and an 
outstanding advocate of government spend- 
ing to avoid depressions, lists other factors 
that may produce increased consumption 
in the postwar transition: a probable 
sharp reduction in excise taxes; an expan- 
sion of consumers’ credit, reduced during 
the war period; an enlarged program of 
Federal expenditures on social welfare; and 
the conversion of accumulated war sav- 
ing Al ings into cash by individuals selling their 

Diesel defense bonds. 
iment If a strong postwar boom does develop, 
tion of fam tere is the “gravest danger that it will lull 
» Buick Mag US to sleep” and end in a depression, as 
1d 1943 happened in 1921, Hansen warns. To guard 
esident [aa *gainst this, he proposes that the Federal 
GM is fy sovernment “should be prepared to play a 
all the (ag Dlancing role, checking any temporary 
» Army fag endency toward an excessive boom and, 
Diese! fag 08 the other hand, prepared to go forward 
on en- fag With large Federal expenditures on public 
ibstan- fag ™Provement projects” to ward off defla- 
tion and depression. 


UE sec- 


ns and 
planes, 


res Nets: 1941 vs. 1940 
e 
a uP By this week enough major companies 


will be fag 2ad issued their 1941 annual statements 
Said to provide an indication of how industry 
as, but fared profitwise last year. Virtually all the 
wher firms thus far reporting enjoyed a substan- 
nd re am tal increase in gross business, with sales 
mM numerous instances hitting all-time 

reover, fag Peaks, notably among the tobacco compa- 
other mes, Bethlehem Steel, Westinghouse, etc. 

k may Offsetting such gains, however, was the 
¢ their fa buge Tise in corporate taxes, ranging up to 
ertinne four times the 1940 level. Most firms also 
re not had sharply higher labor and raw-material 
, of a fm sts. And the big steel companies had 
oversy their net earnings further reduced by the 
e and fi "cessity of putting aside huge reserves to 
amortize facilities built for the emergency 













HEN a Navy pilot flies away 

on action, he’s alone with 
his powerful engine in a world of 
sky and sea. 


His radio is silent. If it gave him 
guidance, it would also guide air 
and naval craft of the enemy. 


What confidence he must therefore 
place in his instruments! 


They must help him find pin-point- 





The Square DC p y factures Safety 
Switches, Electrical Motor Controls, Circuit 
Breakers, Switchboards, Pressure Switches, 
Panelboards, Multi-breakers, Welding 
Controls and Kollsman Aircraft instruments. 


like objectives in the ocean . .». and 
then show him the way “home’’. 


They must also report to him the 
performance of his engine every 
mile of the way. 


They must be instruments of the 


highest precision and accuracy... 


Instruments such as Kollsman 
makes for both Army and Navy 
aircraft of the United. States! 
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Here’s Speedy Relief! 


Don’t let bitter winter weather rake 
you suffer the agony of stiff, grinding ‘‘cold- 
weather joints”! Absorbine Jr. soothes and 
eases that soreness away—helps nature re- 
lieve that excruciating pain promptly! 


Under normal conditions, lubricating 
fluid is fed into the joints by tiny blood 
vessels. But these vessels constrict in ex- 
treme cold and the supply of fluid slacks off. 
Your joints swell, stiffen and hurt! 


Rub those joints with Absorbine Jr. It 
speeds the flow of blood—increases the sup- 
ply of lubricating fluids. Soon your joints 
are glowing with relief! Don’t dread win- 
ter! Keep Absorbine Jr. 
handy. At all druggists. 
$1.25 a bottle. Write 
W. F. Young, Inc., 220B 
Lyman S&t., Springfield, 
Mass., for free sample. 









FAMOUS also 
for relieving © 

Athlete’s Foot, 
Strains, Bruises 











ABSORBINE JR. 


Keep your current copies 
of Newsweek for a perma- 
nent history of the war. Con- 
veniently bound, they make 
avaluable reference for look- 
ing up important world hap- 
penings. — 

A sturdily made binder, de- 
signed to hold 26 issues and 
the semiannual index, costs 
only $1.75. Indices are 75c 
each. Orders may be sent di- 
rectly to 


bis Newsweek seal 














WOODSTOCK 


TYPEWRITER 
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and to provide for “contingencies arising 
from the transition to a peacetime basis 
at the end of the war.” 

Because of the varying impact of these 


- factors on individual companies, early re- 


turns showed a mixed trend in actual prof- 
its, with the number of firms doing better 
than in the previous year only slightly ex- 
ceeding those faring worse. Most compa- 


nies showed a smaller percentage of gain in _ 


the fourth quarter than for 1941 as a 
whole. For the full year the rates of gain 
were much greater than the percentage de- 
clines, as shown in the following table: 


1941 Profits Per Cent 

(after taxes) Over 1940 
American Telephone $187,005,000 — 0.7% 
R. J. Reynolds 23,239,387 — 9 
Union Pacific 28,857,420 -- 48 
Liggett & Myers 17,850,460 — 12 
Hercules Powder 6,098,712 + 5 
Atlantic Refining 14,348,000 -+-130 
Caterpillar Tractor 7,784,483 — 0.7 
N.Y. Central 26,375,356 +134 
Norfolk & Western 27,194,008 — 13 
Jones & Laughlin 16,274,983 -++ 59 
U.S. Steel 116,019,518 + 14 
Bethlehem 34,457,796 — 29 
Freeport Sulphur 3,149,080 + 4 
Westinghouse 23,117,510 + 22 





Aviation Notes 


Fam Excuance: The War Department 
revealed that Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc., had turned over to the Army 
its five Boeing Stratoliners to be used “for 
special purposes for which high speed and 
long range are essential.” As replacement 
for these four-engined craft, the line was 
given a number of twin-engined Douglas 
DC-3 transports with equivalent seating 
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Plagued by Aching 


JOINTS? 


NEWSWEEK 


creased proportionately more than pas. 
senger operations. Express and air naj 
flown by the company scored gains of 4g 
and 271% per cent respectively Over 1949, 
as against a 22 per cent rise in Passenger 
traffic. 


Seats AvatLaBie: The recent prioritie 
rule on airline seats “has not interfere 
with civilian air travel to any measurable 
extent” and “more seats were found avail. 
able for civilians than before the priority 
ruling was made,” according to a survey 
of the principal airline routes made las 
week by the Air Transport Association 
of America. This was explained by the fact 
that the four-man Army board gr anting 
the priorities was restricting them “only 
to the most urgent ‘cases.’ 


PropHetic WarninG: Rep. Jack Nichols 
of Oklahoma, chairman of the House com. 
mittee investigating the TWA. airliner 
crash which killed Carole Lombard and 21 
other persons, revealed that Capt. Wayne 
Williams, the pilot of the plane, had been 
dismissed by the company in 1933 but was 
reinstated by order of the National Labor 
Board. In hearings before the board at that 
time, TWA was accused of firing Williams 
for unionizing activities, but the company 
denied this and listed as cause for his dis- 
missal various charges involving “insub- 
ordination and repeated noncompliance 
with rules and regulations.” Prophetically, 
a regional superintendent of the line 
warned that continued employment of 
Williams as a pilot “sooner or later would 
result in a crash with a planeload of pas- 
sengers.” 


Test Fuicut: The American Export Air- 
lines’ recently launched Vought-Sikorsky 





The Excalibur taking off on a maiden flight at Stratford, Conn. 


capacity, thereby obviating any interrup- 
tion of schedules. 


eo 


Recorp Year: Indicative of the grow- 
ing importance of air cargo, United Air 
Lines reported that in 1941 for the first 
time its mail and express business in- 


flying boat Excalibur taxied around Long 
Island Sound and took to the air last week 
in the first of its test flights. 


Prot Trainine: The spring semester 
of the Civilian Pilot Training Program 


started Feb. 1, with the minimum age of 
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trainees lowered from 19 to 18. Another 
innovation was the acceptance of married 
men whose families have other means of 
support. All applicants were _Tequired to 
sign an affidavit that they will apply for 
duty in the armed air forces on comple- 
tion of their instruction or, if preferable 
to the government, take an advanced CAA 


flying course. 





Household Showcase 


Survey Shows Fewer Scarcities 
Than the Buyer Might Suppose 


Last week NEWSWEEK presented a check 
list of scarce and available goods for per- 
sonal use. This week the list is continued 
and covers items used in the household. 


Tue House: There will be little new 
residential construction for the duration 
except defense housing. No new heating 
units are available except for defense proj- 
ects, and these will be mostly hot-air fur- 
naces because they use less steel than 
steam or hot-water plants. Lack of trans- 
portation facilities would be the only rea- 
son for a shortage of coal or oil for 
heat. Repairs are not affected. Paints, 
varnishes, and wallpaper are still being 
made, and present stocks will last for 
months, although a few colors may not be 
available. 


Froor Covertncs: Although carpet 
makers are restricted to half their normal 
use of wool, distributors have enough on 
hand to last-a year or more. Jute for back- 
ing will be replaced by mixtures including 
cotton. Linoleum is plentiful but will have 
cotton or felt backing instead of the tradi- 
tional burlap. 


Furniture: Plenty of wooden pieces are 
available, and there is enough mahogany 
for veneer, but highly bright lacquers and 
varnishes will give way to duller, richer 
looking rubbed finishes. Leather and metal 
furniture soon will disappear. Inner springs 
for upholstered pieces and mattresses are 
increasingly hard to get. There is plenty of 
cotton to substitute for imported hair fill- 
ing. 


Kircuen AnD Bata Fixtures: When the 
present 30- to 90-day stock of sinks, toi- 
lets, and tubs is exhausted, none will be 
replaced except to builders with priority 
ratings. Production of refrigerators and 
electric ranges probably will ‘cease in a 
few weeks, but inventories are sufficient to 
meet demands for a long time. Eventually 
there may be basic victory-model stoves 


and refrigerators and a return to wooden 
Ice boxes. 


Karcnen Urensus: Cast iron and porce- 
lain enainel are replacing copper, alumi- 
num, and stainless steel for pots and pans 
as fast as retail stocks give out. Stainless- 
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AS ANY UNIT HEATER...MAYBE SOONER 


wad mModines 


Horizontal 







@ New buildings...industrial or 
governmental. ..must be designed 
to make manpower, as well as ma- 
chinery, most productive. That. 
means you must get adequate, ef- 
fective heating in that new building of yours; 
With a war to win you can’t afford to specify 
heating equipment that hasn’t already proved 
its performance. Modine Unit Heaters bavel 


And now every single day counts! You want 
to get those unit heaters in—“‘all set” for quick, 
automatic heating. Modine Unit Heaters are 
faster and easier to install. With Modine- 
patented direct-from-branch-supply-pipe sus- 
pension, units attach directly to steam or hot 
water line. No brackets, pipe rods or straps. 
Supply connection is only support needed. Less 
material, less labor—$3 to $8 less cost per unit 
to install. 


Delivery Model 


Vertical 


Look in your 

hone book for 

j odine repre- 

sentative’s name — ‘ ere 

to Buy It” section under 
Heating Apparatus. 


GET THE 
LATEST CATALOGS 


Modine delivery is as prompt as any in the 
industry. Get the latest catalogs. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1818 RACINE STREET . RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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| THE Unit Heater with , 


DIRECT-FROM-PIPE SUSPENSION 
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steel knives and spoons are getting scarce. ¢ 
The War Production Board will release Insurance Milestone 
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anyone approving the array of company- 
made regulatory bodies under which the 
fre-insurance business operates should 
“forever hold his peace with respect to 
bureaucratic control of the business of 
government,” the North America presi- 
dent declared that underwriters should be 
free to meet any requirement of a policy- 
holder as long as there was no government 
regulation to prevent. 

He further suggested that time and pa- 
per could be saved by keeping insurance in 
force continuously by the simple payment 
of premiums without periodic issuance of 
new policies and advised that companies 
should be allowed to write more compre- 
hensive coverage, such as combining fire 
and casualty insurance in one contract. 
Diemand also took a stand against extend- 
ing commission allowances to any group of 
insurance agents unless an offsetting reduc- 
tion is made in premiums paid by the 
public. Any impression that Diemand was 
just theorizing was dispelled by action 
taken by the company last week in Can- 
ada. North America withdrew from the 
industry-sponsored Dominion Board of 
Underwriters and henceforth will not be 
bound by the competitive restrictions of 
that body. 


‘Ecce Homo’ 


Not long ago a manufacturer visiting in 
the office of Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson accidentally knocked over a 
dock, smashing its plastic case. The clock 
is still there and ticking away. Henderson 
repaired the break with chewing gum and 
camouflaged the joint with cigar ashes. As 
well as any, this yarn indicates the no- 
nonsense directness of the energetic man 
whose wartime job it is to keep the United 
States civilian economy running. 

The rotund Henderson shadow for some 
time has been spreading over the lives of 
Mr. and Mrs. American Citizen, but last 
week it received clear, legal substance. On 
Tuesday Donald M. Nelson, WPB chair- 
man, gave Henderson full authority to 
ration all goods sold at retail. The WPB 
will take all materials and supplies needed 
for war industry and, on request, tell Hen- 
derson what is left over for him to divide 
among civilians. Any retailer or whole- 
saler who violates a rationing order may 
be barred from getting any more products. 

Three days later President Roosevelt 
signed the long-delayed Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942 (NEwsweEEK, Feb. 2) 
and told his press conference that it would 
be necessary to step on toes to make its 
terms effective. When a conscientious re- 
porter asked who would adminster the 
act, the President grinningly pointed to 
the man standing behind: “Ecce homo” 
(behold the man). It was Henderson, of 
Course, 








(Continued on page 51) 





Somewhere West of Frisco 


X-Ray Eyes could see hundreds of 
Wissco precision steel parts in this 
picture. 


They are-in aircraft engines and in- 
struments ...in fire control apparatus 
...1n paravanes to destroy mines... 
in machine guns, bombs... and in 
other war equipment and materials. 


Our blast furnaces and mills, and 
the thousands of men in Wickwire 
Spencer are setting new production 
records, working night and day, to 
help speed America’s fight against 
Axis tyranny. 

Most of these precision parts are 
familiar Wissco products, drafted for 
Victory needs because of their physi- 
cal stamina and dependability. We are 
turning out so many now, so fast, that 
new techniques and improvements 
developed will make them even more 
helpful to peacetime industry. . . later. 


Meanwhile, do you have a Victory- 
program need on which we can help? 
Send details and priority rating to 
department N-1, Wickwire Spencer 
Steel. Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





Wissco products include springs and formed 
wires, as shown above—wire rope, fine wire, 
welded fabric, high temperature conveyor 
belts, chain link fence, wire mesh, perfo- 
rated metals—and many more. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL COMPANY 


Seven Plants, in MASSACHUSETTS, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA and ILLINOIS 
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RRECT ANSWERS 
FOR SALE 


ATABARGAIN! ~— sf 
FASTEST DELIVERY Cate ATION 


ACKAGES 
Nu... ADDITION AND 
pivisio 


Ready for use on Your 
Office Forms 





MARCHANT 
CALCULATORS 


Vswirt ER: Completely automatic. 
Continuous non-stop figure pro- 
duction at the unprecedented 
speed of 1300 Calculations 


Per Minute. 
‘Sciieineatia All figures aps 
pear in straight-line full-vision 
dials for easy and accurate 
checking. 

EASIER TO OPERATE: No school- 
ing or previous training is need- 
ed. Can be kept constantly 
busy...moved from desk to desk 
or office to office, wherever 
figure work needs quick hand- 
ling. 
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MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 


in All Principal Cittes Give Service Every where 











The Two Reasons for Sugar Rationing 


by RALPH ROBEY 


T ioomstion as to the exact meth- 
od and extent of the sugar rationing 
to which we are to be subjected still is 
somewhat confused. But there is no 
doubt that the rationing will come in 
the near future, and apparently it will 
limit us to about 12 ounces a week per 
person. It may be of some interest, 
therefore, to attempt to explain why it 
is being done. The reasons, actually, 
are quite simple, although their ex- 
planation involves the use of a good 
many statistics and estimates of one 
kind and another. 

First, as to the background: The 
normal consumption of sugar in this 
country is about 7,000,000 tons a year, 
of which roughly 5,000,000 tons (or 
some 75 pounds per person) are con- 
sumed in homes and restaurants and 
the other 2,000,000 tons by industry. 

Of this 7,000,000 tons, we normally 
produce in the United States, to con- 
tinue using round figures, a little more 
than 2,000,000 tons, and import about 
1,000,000 tons each from Hawaii and 
the Philippines, somewhat less from 
Puerto Rico, and something more than 
2,000,000 tons from Cuba. 


Now in looking to 1942 it ob- 
viously is necessary to make a down- 
ward revision, in the estimate of how 
much we will receive from two of these 
foreign sources. The first of these is 
the Philippines. That 1,000,000 tons 
clearly is completely gone. The other 
reduction is from Hawaii. The guess on 
this, both by the trade and by govern- 
ment officials, is that this year we will 
get only 500,000 tons from there in- 
stead of the usual 1,000,000 tons. 

We have ahead of us, therefore, a po- 
tential reduction of supplies of 1,500,- 
000 tons. The first question is whether 
this can be made up from other sources. 

According to the trade the shortage 
can be made up. Domestic production, 
in the opinion of these experts, will be 
about 2,500,000 tons this year; another 
additional 500,000 tons will come from 
Cuba (even after allowance for 1,100,- 
000 tons for industrial alcohol), and 
the other 500,000 tons can be pulled 
out of existing stocks. The conclusion 
of the trade, therefore, is that we will 
have about our customary 7,000,000 
tons. 

Why, then, granting these estimates 


are approximately right, do we need 
rationing? There are two reasons, 


The first of these reasons is that 
ever since the war started there has 
been hoarding of sugar in this country, 
Last year, instead of the customary 
7,000,000 tons, we consumed, or, to be 
more accurate, we bought in the mar- 
ket, some 8,000,000 tons. And as the 
year went on the hoarding got worse 
and worse. Some of it was by business 
organizations which use large amounts 
of sugar in the manufacture of their 
products, but much of it was by house- 
wives. It is the latter which is of most 
importance in thinking of the future. 
Hoarding by business can be controlled 
relatively simply by direct action, but 
hoarding by housewives can be con- 
trolled only by rationing. 

The second reason rationing is neces- 
sary is of quite a different nature. The 


trade in estimating that there will. 


be 7,000,000 tons available this year 
is thinking of the over-all picture. From 
this amount. two deductions must be 
made in order to get what actually will 
be available for us as consumers. These 
are: (1) the amount which must be 
used for building a stockpile to meet 
unusual demands arising from the war, 
and (2) the amount necessary to meet 
commitments our government has made 
to various of our Allies. The most im- 
portant of these commitments is that 
to Russia. Censorship makes it impos- 
sible to give the exact amount of this, 
but it may be stated that it is in the 
neighborhood of 25 per cent of the 
amount we as householders will be per- 
mitted to buy under present rationing 
plans. 

So much for the two reasons why 
rationing is necessary. Both are as good 
reasons as anyone could want. 

One final point perhaps needs to be 
mentioned. This is that government offi- 
cials in estimating what will be avail- 
able for domestic consumption this 
year—their figure is 5,300,000 tons— 
admittedly have been conservative. The 
total may prove to be as much as 
500,000 tons above their figure, and 
consequently. it may be possible to ease 
the rationing at a later date. But that 
is for the future. At the moment it is 

~the part of wisdom to overshoot, rather 
than undershoot, the mark. 
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(Continued from Page 49) 

No one in the days of the last war had 
such authority over the civilian populace 
as this jovial man who, nevertheless, once 
put his fist through a bridge table in rage 
at a partner’s error. The price-fixing com- 
mittee affiliated with the War Industries 
Board had jurisdiction only over prices 
directly affecting war production such as 
raw materials. No one had rationing power 
over consumers, 

Under Food Administrator Herbert 
Hoover, the total supply of sugar was 
rationed to each state but from there on 
the system was decentralized, some states 
adopting card rationing but others relying 
on “sugarless days” propaganda. Volun- 
tary cooperation also was the basis of 
Hoover’s “meatless Tuesdays” and for 
the “requests” from Fuel Administrator 
Harry A. Garfield for less Sunday driving 
to save gasoline. 

Working out the nation’s first over-all 
rationing-card system—for sugar—Hender- 
son now has little time for his few remain- 
ing relaxations: fishing from his old motor 
sow and dancing, expertly, with his 11- 
year-old daughter. To continued Con- 
gressional charges that he has been too 
friendly with Communists and Techno- 
crats, Henderson repeats his standing offer 
to eat on the Capitol steps any subversive 
organization with which he can be clearly 
connected. Suggesting doubt whether this 
offer came from “a clear conscience. or a 
powerful digestive system,” The New York 
Times last week warned the price czar to 
avoid unnecessary changes in the American 
way of life. 





Shares in Morgan 


The firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. has had 
revolutionary changes in recent years. 
Under the Banking Act of 1933, the private 
banking company relinquished its securities 
business, its first major move of its 80 
years. In 1940, J. P. Morgan and Thomas 
W. Lamont, senior partners, announced the 
incorporation of the partnership as J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Inc. Another change came 
on Tuesday of this week—for the first time 
Morgan stock was put on the public mar- 
ket. Having purchased 16,500 shares (8.25 
per cent of the total capital), Smith, Barney 
& Co. offered them at $206 per share. 


~~ 





Week in Business 


Kyirrer-Ban: Women all over the coun- 
try who have been knitting warm garments 
for members of the fighting forces got a 
tude shock last week when they learned 
that their well-intentioned efforts were ag- 
gtavating the wool shortage and would 
have to be curtailed. R. R. Guthrie, chief 
of the WPB’s textile branch, revealed that 
henceforth yarn would be allotted exclu- 





To Every G-E Man in 


EMEMBER what we 

told you when you left 
to join the Army, the Navy, 
or the Marines? How proud 
we were of you. How, while 
you were doing your part, 
we'd be doing ours by provid- 
ing the weapons for you to 
fight with. 


Well, that goes double to- 
day! For we’ve been remember- 
ing that promise—especially 
since that first Sunday in 
December. And we’ve been 
trying to do something about it. 


If you ever think of us back 
at-General Electric—and we 
hope you do—you'll probably 
remember us as we were when 
you left. Then we were all 
talking about “defense.’”’ We 


‘thought we were busy: new 


buildings were going up, de- 
partments were being changed 
over to “defense” production, 
we were proud of the growing 
percentage of G-E production 
that was going into “defense” 
materials. We still think we 
were doing a pretty good job— 
for then. But we wish you 
could see us now—now that 
we’re building for WAR! 


the Armed Services 


When we talk to you who 
are out at the front facing the 
real thing, we realize that any- 
thing we can do seems pitifully 
small. But we do want to 
tell you, in all humility, that 
we're in there trying. And the 
fact that we’re producing weap- 
ons for you—you whom 
we've worked beside and know 
—is an extra incentive, if 
that’s necessary. 


There are more than 125,000 
of us now in the General 
Electric family—a lot more 
than when most of you left. 
There will be more yet, even 
though an increasing number 
will be leaving to join you in 
the harder and more dangerous 
job. 

We say G-E men and 
women. But we have a broader 
concept now—bigger than any 
one company or person or job. 
For you and we, all of us, are 
above all Americans, buckling 
down to the biggest job we or 
anybody else has ever tackled. 
That’s the way we feel about 
it. And we wanted you to 
know. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


952-264M5-211 
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Shaver, 6 Speed Blades, cream, lotion, 
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ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


gives wings to your morning shave 
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sively to “well constituted” relief organiza- 
tions like the Red Cross in accordance with 
a rigid priorities system. Under this system, 
the agencies will arrange for the knitting 
of sweaters, socks, mufflers, and other gar- 
ments only in response to specific requests 
from commanding officers desiring addi- 
tional clothing for their men. The Red 
Cross already has knitted more than 500,- 
000 garments for the armed services and at 
present has orders for about 100,000 more. 


Tires: Because of rumors of widespread 
bootlegging of tires, Leon Henderson began 
a nationwide check-up of dealers’ inven- 
tories to ascertain whether rationing re- 
strictions were being evaded . . . To help 
cut down on tire thefts, the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. announced its dealers would 
brand owners’ initials on the precious cas- 
ings ... A survey suggested, however, that 
tire thefts might be on the decline. For ex- 
ample, Los Angeles police reported that 
thefts last week were about five daily, 
compared with fifteen a day in the Jan. 7 
week. Chicago police said that thefts 
were staying at the normal rate of three or 
four a day. 


Axis Ousters: Three weeks ago the 
Treasury Department suspended five prin- 


cipal operating executives of the General , 


Aniline & Film Corp. from all connection 
with the company. The explanation was 
that these men, all naturalized American 
citizens of German birth, had for years 
“personified the domination of the com- 
pany by the German dye trust.” Following 
out this vigilant policy, the Treasury last 
week suspended the president, Dr. Julius 
Weltzien, and seven other executives of the 
Schering Corp., New Jersey manufacturer 
of vaccines, hormones, and other vital war 
medicines. 


Detivery: The Monsanto Chemical Co. 
turned over to the Army the Chemical 
Warfare Service plant which it has con- 
structed at Monsanto, Ill. The factory, to 
be used for the manufacture of gas protec- 
tive equipment for troops, was completed 
on schedule at a cost $200,000 less than the 
estimate furnished by the War Depart- 
ment. The company, having agreed that it 
would accept no profits on the work, re- 
turned the sum to the government. 


War Srrixe: Some 2,000 independent 
welders in the Puget Sound area. walked 
out of six Seattle shipyards, the Boeing 
Aircraft Co., and four machine shops in a 
jurisdictional fight with the AFL—the 
nation’s first major wartime labor dispute. 
After the War Production Board branded 
the walkout “intolerable,” the strikers 
voted to ask the government to take over 
the plants. The dispute was a recurrence 
of the strike that tied up defense con- 
tracts in November, when the AFL, 
which holds closed-shop contracts, refused 
to let the. welders form an independent 
union. 
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Newsweek 
The Agriculture Department, which 
hardly lacks courage, insists the 
average American woman is dumpy 


Figure Facts: The Bureau of Home 
Economics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture has measured 14,698 women in seven 
states and the District of Columbia and 
comes up with the announcement that the 
average American woman is dumpy. But 
many women will protest the finding be- 
cause a woman with the measurements 
shown in the illustration will fit comfort- 
ably into a size 13 or 14 dress. The study, 
first of its kind ever undertaken, was made 
in order to aid manufacturers in standard- 
izing sjzes of women’s garments. Arkansas 
had the best figures, New Jersey the worst. 


Cannep Foops: The government plans 
to requisition more than one-fourth of this 
year’s canned-food output to supply the 
armed forces and Lend-Lease demands, 
John L. Baxter, chief of the canned-foods 
section of the WPB, told the 35th annual 
convention of the National Canners As- 
sociation in Chicago. He added _ there 
would still be enough for civilian needs 
“provided you increase your production 
to the extent desired.” 


Lazor Survey: The United States Em- 
ployment Service revealed that a mass 
work registration will be held this month. 
Held apart from the Feb. 16 draft registra- 
tion so as not to hamper either, the plan 
will consist of questionnaires to all civilian 
men of ages from 20 to 45. A voluntary 
survey of women workers will be held later. 
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From Washington, headquarters of the men who are forging American 





victory on the world’s sea lanes, in the skies, on near and distant outposts 
... from the offices of the men who are shaping the course of America’s 
political and economic future... come words of praise for NEWSWEEK. Here 
is what just a few of the leaders in American life have written us recently: 


“Your interest in giving emphasis to 
the news from Washington will be 
appreciated by all of your readers.”” 


GEN. GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff 


**I have been reading NEwSwEEK 
regularly and find it most interesting 
and informative.” 


REAR ADM. HENRY WILLIAMS, 
U.S.N. Ret., Office, Sec. of the Navy 


“Today, more than ever before, our 
people are looking to Washington 
for leadership. It is necessary that 
Americans have a continuing interpre- 
tation of the steps their national lead- 
ers take. In promoting a better 
understanding of national policy, 
NEWSWEEK is making a worthwhile 
contribution to the war effort.’’ 


CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 
Secretary of Agriculture 


“I continue to believe that NEws- 
WEEK does the best job of any news 
magazine in keeping the average very 
busy man informed of current events.” 
LT. COM. W. R. SMEDBERG, III, 

Office of the Chief of Naval Operations 


“It has long been my opinion that 
Mr. Lindley is one of the best in- 
formed writers in Washington and 
that anything he writes commands 
attention,” 
JESSE JONES, 
Secretary of Commerce 


“When I entered my subscription for 
NEWSWEEK, duting the past year, it 






was, ¢ I found NEWSWEEK was 
tryit do an impartial job of news 
rep¢ and did not set out to 
pro’ is.”” : 
REP. FRANCIS CASE, 
_ South Dakota 
ga definitely ‘top’ job.”” 


. B. €, HEACOCK, | 
Officdaf the Undersecretary of War 


“I regard NEWSWEEK as one of the 
best magazines dealing with our for- 
eign affairs, ere I am especially 
interested.” | 


REP, LUTHER A. JOHNSON, 





Texas 
“Your ba NEWSWEEK, comes 
regularly’to my office and I find its 
accounts Of events in the nation to 
be very interesting and timely.’ 
SEN. STYLES BRIDGES, 
N.H., Military Affairs Committee 


*‘NEWSWEEK Capably handles the job 
of keeping America informed on all 
subjects.” 

DONALD M. NELSON, 


Chairman, War Production Board 


“I believe that you are rendering the 
public an invaluable service in keep- 
ing America informed.” 
REP. ALBERT GORE, 
Tennessee 


“I purchase NEWSWEEK regularly as 
I find it to be about the most factual 
of the various publications of its type.” 
REP. FOSTER STEARNS, 

New Hampshire 


I always read it from cover to cover 


“with interest and appreciation.” 


SEN. CHAS. O. ANDREWS, 
Fla., Naval Affairs Committee 


“I feel Mr. Lindley is one of the 
Outstanding commentators on na- 
tional events at the present time.” 


REP. JERRY VOORHIS, 
California 


You are performing a real and need- 
ful public service in presenting mat- 
ters of vital interest in most readable 
and interesting form to the people of 
this nation.” 


REP. STEPHEN M. YOUNG, 
Ohio 


“The many timely and informative 
articles appearing in NEWSWEEK have 
resulted in my name now being on 
your subscription list.”’ 


REP. MARTIN F. SMITH, 
Washington 


“I feel that your magazine is doing 2 
splendid job in keeping the American 
public informed.” 
REP. LE ROY D. DOWNS, 
Connecticut 
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Tall Buffaloes of West Texas State Invade Fay 
to Prove That Height Makes Might in Basketball 


They call them the Buffaloes, but they 
should be dubbed the Giraffes—those bas- 
ketballers from West Texas State College. 
The starting line-up averages 6 feet 6 
inches in height. The coach, Al Baggett— 
a mere shrimp of 6 feet 4—says his squad 
is the tallest college team in the coun- 
try. No coach has yet disputed Baggett’s 
claim. No coach could do so_ without 
stretching either the facts or his basket- 
ball players. 

As one drives westward toward Amarillo, 
metropolis of the flat Panhandle country 
of Texas, several large objects are visible 
at a distance of 15 to 25 miles. These are 


usually grain elevators, but sometimes one 


of them turns out to be Charlie Halbert. 
Charlie, center for the Buffaloes, is 6 feet 
10. Normally, he serves as a landmark at 
Canyon, 16 miles south of Amarillo. But 
sometimes college life palls and Charlie 
comes to the city—in several strides. 

These are tall stories about a tall man 
on a tall team. But, as New Yorkers and 
Philadelphians discovered in. the Texans’ 
Eastern swing last week, the facts are al- 
most as bright colored as the yarns. It is 
not true, for example, that when the team 
travels by train they take Halbert apart 
and ship him in sections. But it is true 
that when they stop at a hotel each man 
gets a double bed and sleeps diagonally in 
it. 

Curious about these reports of the super 
team which had won seventeen out of 
eighteen games thus far this season, more 


> 


than 18,000 New Yorkers turned out th 
night of Jan. 28 to see the Texans ply 
Long Island University, one of the bey 
fives of the country. As the Buffalo 
topped by Halbert, loped lazily onto th 
floor there was a spontaneous “Wow!” tha 
shook the rafters. This changed to “Yow” 
a few minutes later when the human sky. 
scraper leaped high in the air for a shor 
lay-up shot and popped the ball down inty 
the basket! But when the game got under 
way and the Bufis’ defensive strategy be. 
came apparent, the cry from L.I.U, root. 
ers changed to “Ow!” 

The vast Charlie Halbert parked himself 
under the basket and waited for sharp. 
shooting Hank Beenders of L.I.U. to try 
one of his famous set shots. Hank tried all 
right, but as the ball approached the hoop 
Halbert jumped up and batted the sphere 
away. This happened time and again. For. 
tunately. for the Blackbirds they were able 
to catch the tall one napping once in a 
while. Meanwhile, the Texans were doing 
nicely for themselves by tearing down the 
floor like a squad of escaped madmen and 
heaving the ball at the basket from every 
angle including some impossible ones. 
L.I.U.’s defense seldom had a chance to 
get set, and the half ended at 25-21 for 
Texas. 

However, Clair Bee, L.I.U. coach, was 
not slumbering. During the intermission he 
told the Birds how to put the bee on the 
Buffs. As play resumed it became apparent 

(Continued on Page 57) 


‘Wide World photos 


... but Charlie Halbert, 6-foot-10 Texan, finds New York hotel beds short 
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on. the q ; 
parent F 7 That’s what everyone calls 


CALVERT’S Skillful Mating of 
fine whiskey characteristics 
into One Superb Blend. 


4. 


It’s this “Happy Blending” of rare Whiskey Qualities that gives 
CALVERT its finer, richer flavor... its mellow Satin-Smootliness! 
You'll get America’s favorite Luxury Whiskey* 

in CALVERT. Try it yourself... today! 


out Calvert 


THE WHISKEY WITH THE WapeY BLEVDING* 


Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City. BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve”: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
*Calvert “Special”: 86.8 Proof —721%4% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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Protecto-Ray Bathrooms! It’s 
mentioned wherever seasoned 
travelers discuss present day hotel 
service. You'll find Protecto-Ray 
Bathrooms (rendered absolutely 
sanitary by special portable ultra- 
violet ray equipment!) only at 
New York’s great Hotel New 
Yorker. After being treated, each 
bathroom is sealed to keep it in 
that sanitary state for your per- 
sonal use! Yet this expensive ser- 
vice costs you nothing extra! 
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Silhouettes Will Be Slimmer 


by JOHN LARDNER 


ae Joe Louis, on joining the 
Army, did not wave a hand to the boys 
in Cauliflower Alley and say: “Think 
of me while I’m away.” Joseph is not 
given to that sort of whimsy. 

It may gratify him to know, how- 
ever, that the boys are thinking of him 
night and day, along the ‘following 
patriotic line: What’s the best way to 
beat this guy and grab his title? Prac- 
tical sentiment’ always prevails in 
Cauliflower Alley. Besides, the boys 
have been led to understand that the 
Army wants Private Louis to fight 
three or four times this year for the 
Army’s benefit. Naturally,- the boys 
feel encouraged to do their durndest. 


The events of the last few weeks 
show that a definite plan of at- 
tack on Louis is emerging: beat him 
with a little fellow. Three of Joe’s 
prospective opponents, Billy Conn, Bob 
Pastor, and Melio Bettina, are “little” 
heavyweights in the sense that they all 
weigh less than 185 pounds. A fourth, 
Abe Simon, weighs a coy 250, but Abe 
merely represents a second rock in the 
sling of Mr. James Joy Johnston, man- 
ager of menaces, who handles Pastor. 

The shooting started last week with 
a ten-round duel for the right to meet 
Louis between two “little” men, Pastor 
and Gus Lesnevich. The latter is the 
world’s light-heavyweight champion, 
trying to follow the ascending foot- 
steps of such of his predecessors as Bob 
Fitzsimmons, Georges Carpentier, Gene 
Tunney, Jack Delaney, Tommy Lough- 
ran, and William Conn. He was easily 
beaten by Pastor. 

Against Pastor, swift and nimble, is 
the fact that he has already fought 
Louis twice without success. In his 
favor is the fact that he did well in 
those two fights. In size, shape, and 
speed, he qualifies for the new strategy. 

There is no doubt in the world that 
heavyweight champions like Louis and 
Jack Dempsey, relying chiefly on the 
power of their two fists, do their best 
work against big, slow targets. They 
can be confused and eluded by lighter 
men. 

Dempsey was a notorious giant-killer, 
achieving full bloom against Jess Wil- 
lard (245) and Luis Angel Firpo 
(21644). He made the worst fight of 
his administration against the frail 
Tommy Gibbons (17514). 

Private Louis was in the groove and 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

that the Bee strategy was working. Almost 
every time Halbert took his defensive 
stand under the basket he was lured away 
or somebody got in his way at the crucial 
moment. With Halbert taken care of, 
things evened up and L.I.U. began hitting 
with set shots. But the Texans held their 
lead until the final two minutes, when the 
Birds caught them, passed them, then were 
tied at 51-51 as time ran out. 

The customers, who yowled like a meet- 
ing of banshees, will talk for years about 


‘that frantic five-minute overtime. The 


lead changed three times in the first four 
minutes, then settled at a 56-56 tie. In the 
closing seconds, L.I.U. players got posses- 
sion of the ball and worked it around care- 
fully, determined to have the last crack 
at the basket. They did. With eight sec- 
onds to play, Forward Stan Waxman saw 
an opportunity, fired, and netted the shot 
to win the game at 58-56. Three nights 
later the Texans had their revenge against 
the East, trimming St. Joseph’s of Phila- 
delphia 59-56 in Convention Hall. 

All in all, the Buffaloes outplayed the 
Easterners despite the score of the L.I.U. 
tit. And had Coach Baggett wanted to 
alibi he might have pointed out that: (1) 
Halbert was playing with a sprained fin- 
ger; (2) Price Brookfield, All-American 
forward, was having an off night against 
LIU., and (3) the boys weren’t mad. 

Being mad is important to the Buffs. 
Earlier this season they played a team in a 
small Texas town and Coach Baggett 
wired ahead for their customary steak 
dinner the afternoon before the battle. 
Through a mix-up, the proprietor of the 
local restaurant fed their steaks to the oth- 
er team. There were no more steaks to be 
had, and the tall lads were a little peeved. 
The score that night was 111-20, favor of 
West Texas State. 





Ring Mother 


After its own strange fashion, the leath- 
er-pushing industry went into mourning 
Jan. 30. There were lamentations along 
Jacobs Beach, and not because a new man- 
ager was muscling in on the racket, either. 
They were in tribute to a plump, dark 
woman of 60 who lay dead of a heart ail- 
ment in a hospital at Morristown, N. J. 

Perhaps the oddest person connected 
with a profession already chock-full of ex- 
otic mortals, Turkish-born Mme. Hranoush 
Bey from 1898 till the last war moved in 
Washington diplomatic circles with her 
husband, ‘Sidky Bey, an attaché at the 
Turkish Embassy. Financial reverses in 
1920 forced her to go into the business 
of running a training camp near her home 
in Summit, N. J. 

In the 21 intervening years, some great 
battlers have been mothered by Madame 
Bey. Gene Tunney, Max Schmeling, Fred- 
die Steele, Tommy Farr, Primo Carnera, 









Civilians need furloughs too! Periods of 
rest and pleasure “‘away from it all?’ So 
come, fortify yourself mentally and phy- 
sically beneath the semi-tropical sun. 
And, to make your civilian furlough 
complete, travel by Coast Line. Get the 
additional rest and pleasure of traveling 
the Double Track way. Ride the famous 
fleet of winter trains led by the Florida 
Special (New York-Miami only 24 hours!) 
and including The Champion (only all- 




























coach streamliner between the East and 
Florida.) Enjoy this greater choice of Pull- 
man and de luxe coach accommodations 
.-. Of exclusive recreational facilities en- 
route...of Diesel-powered trains... of 
swift schedules, convenient connections. 
Consult local Ticket Agent or aearest office. 
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AID FOR SMALL BUSINESS! 


| THE NEW 2 
R. C. ALLEN “50° 


ADDING MACHINE 


The only Adding Machine at this price with 
* VISIBLE DIALS 

* AUTOMATIC CIPHERS — . 

* SELF-CORRECTING KEYBOARD 

* TOTAL AND SUBTOTAL INDICATIONS 
* CAPACITY §$ COLUMNS—TOTALING 6 
* RIGHT HAND CONTROL 

* BLACK SUEDE FINISH 


Adds up to $10,000.00 





The R.C. ALLEN PORTABLE “95” 
Adding Machine With 
DIRECT SUBTRACTION KEY 


$9900 


Plus Tax 





For 






GRAND RAPIDS, MICE 





Standard Adding Machines + Portable Adding Machines « Bookkeeping Machines 
Statement Machines ¢ Cash Registers + Calculators * Accessories ¢ Supplies 


Complete 


Information Mail This Coupon 








ADDS UP TO $100,000.00 


“Right hand control, cor- 
rection and repeat keys, 
feather-touch, light handle . 
pull, deductible amounts in 
red, automatic clear signal, 
visible dials. 
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ALLEN CALCULATORS, Inc., 678 Front Ave.,N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Have your Agent, express... ... 
Have your representative give us a demonstration on the: 
R. C. ALLEN MODEL "50" PORTABLE ADDING MACHINE 
R. C. ALLEN PORTABLE “95" WITH DIRECT SUBTRACTION 


(Quantity) “50" Model $........ check encl. 
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“Doktor! I got frozen up here, and sunburned 
down here... all at the very same time!” 
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Such diversities as Hitler-in-Russia and Dienmeres at-Home flow from the unflattering pen of . 


“Mary Morris 


... Dr. Seuss (Ted Geisel) 


and Lou Ambers were among her “boys.” 
Like the rest, they enjoyed the homelike 
atmosphere of the camp and gathered 
around the piano in the evenings to hear 
Madame Bey sing in the fine mezzo-sopra- 
no voice she once had exhibited at Carne- 
gie Hall. 

There was one hard-and-fast rule Ma- 
dame Bey made for herself—never to see 
a prizefight. She broke it Aug. 17, 1938, 
when Lou Ambers assured her he’d have 
an easy time against Henry Armstrong. 
Madame Bey saw Lou absorb an awesome 
beating for the full fifteen rounds and lose 
his lightweight crown. 

She never saw another fight because she 
couldn’t bear to see one of her boys get 
hurt like that. 
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Malice in Wonderland 


Dr. Seuss is an artist who says he can’t 
draw. Seemingly inept with pen and brush, 
he sketches human beings as oafish appari- 
tions and animals as horrific creatures 
with such unscientific names as hippo- 
crases, blinkets, and goo-goo-eyed Tasma- 
nian Wolghasts. These other-world crea- 
tures have made a national institution of 
Seuss and such advertising series as 
“Quick, Henry, the Flit!” 

Currently, this’37-year-old artist—born 
Theodor Seuss Geisel—is caricaturing Hit- 
ler as a.tough, diaper-clad nincompoop for 
the amusement of the readers of PM, 
New York afternoon tabloid. “Mein Early 
Kampf;” as he calls the Fiihrer series, has 
shown the incorrigible infant giving the 
stork a hot foot, rejecting milk from Hol- 
stein cows as non-Aryan, and cutting his 
first tooth on Bismarck’s statue. The se- 
ries clicked so quickly that Dr. Seuss, who 





recently contributed several Defense Bond 


cartoons to the Treasury Department, 
toyed last week with the idea of a car- 
toon short subject of the baby Hitler as a 
propaganda film. 

Dr. Seuss’ advent as a political car- 
toonist came only last spring when he 
sought an outlet for his anger against 
the nation’s isolationists and the Axis coun- 
tries. He vented his wrath on paper and 
shipped a lampoon of Lindbergh to PM. 
Its subsequent publication led to a con- 
tract, and he began blasting away at his 
political hates with razor-keen satire. 

Most of Dr. Seuss’ drawings are unflat- 
tering, even to his conception of the United 
States—a scrawny eagle with Uncle Sam 


- added to his name and fame. 
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whiskers and a star-spangled topper. Some 
of his drawings stir up hornets’ nests. On 
Jan. 13, he cartooned John Haynes Holmes, 
famous pacifist minister of Community 
Church, New York City. The panel pic- 
tured a war monument erected to the 
clergyman “who spoke the beautiful words: 
‘The unhappy people of Japan are our 
brothers.’ ” Indignant letters from readers 
still poured in last week. 

A black-haired, loose-jointed  6-footer, 
Ted Geisel started out in life to be any- 
thing but an artist. Born in Springfield, 
Mass., he was booked to follow his father’s 
footsteps into the brewery business. Pro- 
hibition wrecked that plan. Graduating 
from Dartmouth in 1925, Geisel decided to 
teach English literature. He studied a 
year at Oxford but found himself bored 
to the point of decorating his notes with 
flying cows. He spent a week at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna and a day at the Sor- 
bonne, then fled to Corsica to write the 
great American novel. He finished the 
tome in Florence and tore it up in New 
York. 

Back in the United States, Geisel mar- 
ried Helen Palmer, a New York girl whom 
he met at Oxford. To earn a living, the 
bridegroom tried his hand at cartooning 
and clicked. His cartoons have enlivened 
such magazines as the old Judge, defunct 
Vanity Fair, Liberty, and College Humor. 
Four illustrated children’s books have 
At the 
start of his career fourteen years ago, he 
adopted the pseudonym of Seuss “to leave 
the name Geisel unsullied by the con- 
tamination of the gag world” and tacked 
on the high-sounding prefix of Dr. to 
satisfy his frustrated ambition for a Ph.D. 

Today, Geisel divides his time between 
the two coasts. He spends the summer 
months at his La Jolla, Calif., home—@ 
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smbling, whitewashed house on a hillside 
verlooking the Pacific. The rest of the 
ear, Geisel maintains headquarters in a 


Park Avenue apartment. His workroom 


alls are decorated with plaster models 
f his unique zoology. They include what 
e calls an Andalusian tufted grackle, a 
owerpot walrus, and a blue-green abelard 
all products of the Seuss System of 
northodox Taxidermy. 


udge Lynch and the Pole Cat 


After the lynching of a Negro mill hand 
in Sikeston, Mo., a fortnight ago (NEws- 
ex, Feb. 2), the nation’s newspapers 
ttacked the city and county officials for 
jilure to prevent the crime. Bucking the 
lective furor last week was a single edi- 
orial voice—that of The Sikeston Stand- 
d, published by C. L. Blanton. 

The paper’s self-styled Pole Cat Editor, 
sho occasionally shocks or. amuses fellow 
ownspeople with smutty stories in his 
umn, Blanton told his 2,069 subscribers 
hat the violence was “an unfortunate in- 
ident, but . . . deserved,” and he added: 
‘This should be a warning for bad Negroes 
0 stay out of Sikeston . . . [and] for 
night prowlers to leave the community or 
ie dealt with in a like manner.” 

The publisher’s contrary viewpoint was 
nothing new to “Swampeast” Missourians 
ho know him as the Great Ferninster, 


59 


perpetually on the other side of every 
question. He has previously condoned 
lynchings. 

White-haired and wrinkled, the 78-year- 
old Blanton is the patriarch of a politically 
powerful Democratic clan. Only a few 
months ago he boasted of fifteen close 
relatives on the public payrolls, including 
a son-in-law, N. C. Watkins, Department 
of the Interior engineer; a son, J. Ben, 
Missouri Public Service Commission engi- 
neer; another son, Harry, the United States 
District Attorney at St. Louis. And still 
another son, the 33-year-old David, is— 
ironically enough—prosecutor of the coun- 
ty in which the lynching occurred. 

David Blanton began a routine in- 
vestigation. At first he himself, though 
present at the City Hall when the Negro 
was dragged from the detention cell, 
said he was unable to identify any of the 
ringleaders in the mob of 600. After 
questioning 25 reluctant witnesses, he 
commented: “The people seem to be well 
satisfied.” 

Then some evidence fell into Blanton’s 
lap. Three amateur photographers had 
taken motion pictures of the entire se- 
quence of events. Mobsmen seized one 
camera; another amateur destroyed his 
film at the request of friends. The third 
reel, taken with a telephoto lens, was 
turned over to the county official. Re- 
gardless of his father’s views, the son had 
a piece of prosecution ahead of him. 





As Ordered: When President Roosevelt told ‘parasites’ to clear out 


~ Acme 


of Washington so as to make way for war workers, he suggested that 
Washington newspapers front-page his request with the question: ‘Are 
You a Parasite?’ The Washington Daily News promptly took him up. 





BUSI- 24 hours a day 
building for defense 
Depend on Kohler 
Electric Plants for 
light and power— 
anywhere, 
any time 





1500 watts— 
110-volt A.C. 
Others, 800 up to 
10,000watts,A.C. 
or D.C. $235 up. 


Tuese rugged plants are quickly in- 
stalled on excavators, draglines, dredg- 
ers, concrete mixers . . . easily mov- 
able on small trucks . . . essential 
equipment on road work, in building 
projects, at lumber camps, in defense 
industries everywhere. 

Kohler Plants are widely used on 
“arms, at air fields and oil wells ... 
¢or emergency current for hospitals, 
volice radio and vital utilities—wher- 
ever electricity must be on call. Thou- 
sands are in U.S. Government service, 
on land and sea. 

Fully automatic, compact, sturdy, 
weather-proof, easily installed and 
maintained, efficient, economical. 
Many models, sizes and prices. . . . 
Investigate— 


MAIL COUPON TO KOHLER TODAY 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 
Planned Plumbing and Heating 
KOHLER CO., Dept. NW-2A, Kohler, Wis, 


Please send full information 
about Kohler Plants. ... 


Name 
Address 


FOR VICTORY, 
Buy United States 














Savings Bonds. 














TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS 


Paper makes a good impression... 
emphasizes your business standing. 
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RADIO 


Draw for the FCC 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion registered both victory and defeat 
last week in its protracted investigation of 
newspaper ownership of radio stations. 

The victory consisted of a decision by 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Washington upholding the right of 
the commission to subpoena James G. 
Stahlman, publisher of The Nashville Ban- 
ner, to testify at the inquiry. Stahlman, 
backed by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, had contended that the 
FCC was considering a general policy 
leading to disqualification of the press from 
engaging in broadcasting. Insisting that 
the agency was without such power, he 
declared that it therefore had no authority 
to subpoena and question him on such a 
point. 

The defeat lay in an unexpected opinion 
by the same court that the FCC had lacked 
the right to bar newspapers from owning 
or operating radio stations. Declaring that 
Congress did not confer that power upon 
the commission, the court at the same 
time limited the scope of the newspaper- 
radio investigation to ascertaining facts 
“for its guidance in making reasonable and 
proper public rules.” Further clipping the 
wings of Commission. Chairman James 
Lawrence Fly, the court warned against 
“fishing expeditions . . . in the hope that 
something will turn up.” 

Meanwhile, to save defense materials, 
the FCC last week banned construction of 
new standard stations and changes in ex- 
isting plants in areas not already served 
with “good primary coverage.” 

Simultaneously, Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson fixed as of Feb. 9 the 
maximum cost of radio sets, tubes, and 
parts at the highest net received on Oct. 
15, or in the three months’ period preceding 
that date. 








Fireside in Reverse 


In Fireside Chats over the radio since 
1933 President Roosevelt has unburdened 
himself of the cares of state to the man 


in the street. Now the man in the street - 


and his male and female relatives will 
have a chance to tell the President—and 
the nation at large—about their own prob- 
lems and activities. 

Announced in Washington last week, 
this report of the public pulse will be 
presented in recordings made by the radio 
section of OEM’s information division in 
collaboration with the Library of Con- 
gress radio staff. The records carry one- 
minute interviews with housewives, stu- 
dents, workers, businessmen, and others 
in such scattered points as New York 
City; Middlebury, Vt.; Detroit; Galena, 
Mo.; Bloomington, Ind.; _ Minneapolis; 


eee 


Nashville, Tenn.; Austin, Texas; and Pull- 
man, Wash. 

After being assembled and edited, the 
collection will be presented to the Presi-’ 
dent, and from them a half-hour radio 
broadcast, “The People Speak to the 
President,” will be fashioned. The program, 
with comments and musical accompani- 
ment added, probably will be broadcast on 
Washington’s Birthday, the day prior to 
a scheduled Fireside Chat. 








ARTS 


141 Years of Water Colors 


Early American water colorists had little 
respect for the medium itself. For instance, 
John Singleton Copley (1737-1815) made 
water-color sketches for projected oil 
paintings; John Vanderlyn (1775-1852) 
turned out careful portraits in the style 
of colored engravings. The use of water 
color to capture spontaneous, fleeting im- 
pressions began as American art came of 
age toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with such dazzling technicians as 
John Singer Sargent, Winslow Homer, and 
Thomas Eakins. 

Still unsurpassed masters of the medium, 
these men and such accomplished contem- 
poraries as John Marin, Adolf Dehn, and 
Charles Burchfield realize to the full the 
special charms and limitations of the 
water color. They use it to express what 
could not be said half so effectively any 
other way. 

This development is traced in a History 





of American Water Color Painting, an ex- 
hibit which went on view last week in New 
York, filling two floors at the Whitney 
Museum of American Art with 226 exam- 
ples produced between 1800 and 1941. De- 
scribed by Juliana Force, the museum’s 


Water creatures in water color: John Singer Sargent’s ‘Alligators’ 
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director, as the first extensive survey ¢ 
the subject ever attempted, the show j 
on view until Feb. 25. 





Career of Color 


A painter whose life reads like gay4, 
fiction turned up last week with a sho, 
at the Willard Gallery in New York. 
is Donald Forbes, 36, tall and balding, ; 
lanky, lonely Nebraska-born painter why 
has occupied shabby furnished rooms an 
scrubby apartments in Greenwich Villag 
since he first drifted to the metropok 
eleven years ago. 

Back in Auburn, Neb., his father was J 
ne’er-do-well and his mother took in wash. 
ing to make ends meet. Forbes became ; 
problem child who stole things and stayed 
away from home nights; when he was 1} 
the townsfolk took pity on his mother 
and had him committed to an orphanage 
50 miles away in Lincoln. 

He hated every minute of the five long 
years he stayed there; finding an escape 
in books, the precocious youngster steeped 
himself in such melancholy masters 
Ibsen and Dostoyevsky. After he ran d ru 

and ru 
away from the orphanage, Forbes headed striking 
for the Southwest and a spotty career as hard-bi 
dishwasher, elevator boy, jailbird, and 
cashier in a Mexico City cabaret. In 193 
he landed in New Orleans and _ began 
painting water colors. He came to New 
York the next year. 

Practically self-taught, Forbes studied 
fresco for a few months with the Mexican 
artist Jean Charlot; since 1935 he has 
worked for $86.38 a month on the WPA 


Dona 
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Art Project, which owns and often exhibits 
50 of his best paintings. 

In his spare time the Nebraskan ij the 
paints constantly—an occasional portrall, Til helm, 
a figure study, a still life. The Willard an, 
exhibition is his first major one-man show Hi home 
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and runs to Feb. 14. Perhaps the most 
striking oil is a portrait of his mother, a 
hard-bitten, stringy-haired farm woman 
painted from memory. Forbes hasn’t seen 
her since 1937. 





Two Brothers in Harmony 


For the sake of rough comparison, the 
Busch clan might be called the Bach fam- 
ily of the twentieth century. Its members 
are active and numerous; their relation- 
ships are complicated, and for pleasure as 
well as for profit the one interest of their 
lives is music. ; 

Last week a concert in sedate Carnegie 
Hall took on the air of a family party as 
the two best Busches, the conductor Fritz 
and his violinist-brother Adolf, made their 
first joint New York appearance with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony. As maestro and 
soloist, respectively, they gave the first 
American performance of a seemingly end- 
less violin concerto by an old friend of the 
family: the German composer Max Reger 
(1873-1916) . 

The concerto proved to be a drawn-out 
dud, but at least the concert was not re- 
duced to a shambles as was the brothers’ 
first public appearance together 44 years 
ago in their native Siegen, Westphalia. At 
the piano Fritz, 7, accompanied Adolf, 6, 
on the violin; but when it became appar- 
ent that Adolf was having all the fun (and 
glory) , Fritz began improvising at the key- 

ard. “My own fireworks,” he explains 
apologetically. In confusion, Adolf com- 
manded Fritz to shut up, precipitating 
what he now describes as a “box fight” on 
the stage. At this point their Papa Wil- 
helm, a violin maker and himself a musi- 


can, intervened and sent the prodigies 
home to bed. 


_| 


Newsweek photo 


Donald Forbes, a Nebraska problem child who made good in New York 


The Busches get along together better 
now and there are lots more of them. 
Adolf, now 50, is a violinist and composer 
who heads the famous Busch Quartet, a 
chamber-music ensemble of which a third 
brother, Hermann, 45, is the ’cellist. 
Adolf’s daughter Irene plays the violin and 
viola in her father’s 23-piece orchestra, 
the Chamber Music Players, to which the 
quartet belongs. 

Irene’s husband is the concert pianist 
Rudolf Serkin, who has given sonata re- 
citals in Europe and America with her 
father. Fritz conducted the Glyndebourne 
Festivals in England and the New Opera 
Co.’s first New York season (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 27, 1941) , for which his son Hans was 
a stage director. 





RECORD WEEK 


Conservative subscribers to the St. Louis 
Symphony objected so violently last 
month to music by the French modernist 
Darius Milhaud that the orchestra “post- 
poned” a scheduled performance of 
“Mathis der Maler” by the German mod- 
ernist Paul Hindemith, now teaching at 
Yale. Marrutas THE PAINTER has never 
been performed in St. Louis, but Missou- 
rians. who wish to hear what they missed 
can now turn to a new Victor recording 
by Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra (three 12-inch records in album, 
$3.50) . 


A Lity Pons-Anpre Kostevanetz Con- 
CERT, newly recorded by Columbia (four 
12-inch records in album, $4.50), rounds 
up four songs and four orchestral numbers 
from the light classical repertory. These 
include “Song of India,” “Home, Sweet 
Home,” and the Sibelius “Valse Triste.” 





How to say 
“Be My Valentine” 
though tongue-tied 
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YOU COULD SEND HER A DAISY WITH ONLY ONE 
PETAL... or a chunk of the Blarney Stone... 
but if you want to be really eloquent on Valen- 
tine Day, get her a Victor Musical Smart Set. 


ITS MESSAGE WILL BE MUSIC TO HER EARS! Each 
Victor Musical Smart Set is an album of four 
companion records (8 sides)—affording you 
the chance to give her a whole “‘book”’ of her 
favorite tunes. 
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VOLUMES OF HEART INTEREST. Suppose she likes 
classics . . . then choose “The Heart of the 
Symphony” and “The Heart of the Piano 
Concerto” (excerpts from great symphonies 
and concertos), Victor Albums G-15 and M-818 
respectively. Or, if she adores Dorsey, she’ll 
love Smart Set P-80, which has 8 romantic 
numbers by the sentimental Tommy. In fact, 
you can find a Victor Album to delight every 
musical taste. 


THEY APPEAL TO YOUR CUPIDITY— which is one 

“ar of saying Victor Musical Smart Sets and 

Albums cost very little. So be big-hearted and 

am out a honey for your Valentine at your 
ictor Record dealer’s today. 


To hear Victor Records at their best, 
play them on the new RCA Victrola 


The World’s Greatest Artists are on 


@@ VICTOR 
RECORDS 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
In Canada: RCA Victor Company, Ltd.,. Montreal 
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BOOKS 


Goose Steps to Robotism: 
Wallace Deuel Traces Growth 
of the Nazi Sore in Germany 








It was a long time ago, in 1920, that 
Karel Capek, the Czech author, wrote a 
play called “R.U.R.” The story of Ros- 
sum’s Universal Robots—inhuman and ef- 
ficient automatons—-was a satire on the 
mechanistic tendencies of modern society; 
people laughed at its sly humor. Two years 
ago Capek died without laughter, in Hit- 
ler’s Czecho-Slovakia., But he had lived 
long enough to see his vision of a horribly 
regimented society come all too true in 
Nazi Germany. 

Wallace R. Deuel didn’t have Capek’s 
play specifically in mind when he wrote 
“People Under Hitler.” But it is the figures 
of Rossum’s Universal Robots that this 
portrait of the German people brings to 
mind more than anything else. 

From 1934 to 1941 as Berlin correspond- 


ent of The Chicago Daily News, Deuel * 


studied the gradual growth of Nazi bu- 
reaucracy at firsthand and what it did to 
an entire nation. This book is the fruit of 
that labor. The picture that it paints has 
been. touched upon in the other volumes 
about the Nazis, such as those by William 
L. Shirer and Joseph C. Harsch. But here 
the familiar outline is filled in with a mul- 
titude of details and a great deal of schol- 
arly research. The vague picture comes 
into sharp focus, and there is revealed a 
Nazi organization that reaches down into 
every home in Germany, that regulates 
every life in the Reich. And the supporting 
evidence that Deuel marshals comes from 
official sources. 

The world once laughed at these Nazi 
theories and at their rigorous application. 
Even the Germans themselves joked about 
them. There was the story of the farmer, 
who when asked to prove his Nordic de- 
scent, certified that he was “of agrarian 
origin.” (This tale might be paralleled by 
that of the Englishman who, in filling out 
a questionnaire, identified his sex simply 
as “British.”) But not much of it is fun- 
ny, and, as Deuel points out, one of the 
greatest mistakes the rest of the world 
made was to think that Adolf Hitler was a 
comical figure. (PEopLE UNbER HITLier. 
By Wallace R. Deuel. 392 pages. Bib- 
liographical note, index. Harcourt, Brace, 


New York. $3.50.) 





Failure on Horseback 


Georges Ernest Jean Marie Boulanger, 
French general and Man on Horseback in 
the turbulent °80s, was one of history’s 
Hamlets who stopped to hesitate and was 
therefore lost. Cashiered by political ene- 
mies from the army he had helped create 
after the humiliating Franco-Prussian War, 












Boulanger, ‘The General on Horseback’ 


he sought vindication at the polls and 
went to the Chamber of Deputies on a 
tide of popular enthusiasm approaching 
national hysteria. Had he, that election 
night in January 1889, marched on the 
Elysée Palace, where sat a_ thoroughly 
frightened President of the Third Repub- 
lic, there might have been no more Third 
Republic. The general, however, did not 
march. Boulangism faded and the Third 
Republic lived. — 

Such was the climax of the life story 
which Herbert Gorman has put into “Brave 
General,” a romanticized account of Bou- 
langer the man and the troubled times 
which almost made him dictator. Since 
Gorman has written a novel and not a 
straight biography, he has seen the anti- 
climax of the general’s career as pathetic 
rather than ridiculous, although in recent 
years the word boulangism has become 


_something of a French symbol for de- 


rision in politics. 

The novelist and biographer (“James 
Joyce,” “The Incredible Marquis”) is at 
his best when sketching the central figures 
of his canvas. Besides the glittering Bou- 
langer, who promised so much and fulfilled 
so little, there was also the Vicomtesse de 
Bonnemains, whom, Gorman feels, the 
general loved with much passion but little 
wisdom. Upon her white shoulders the 
author chiefly places the blame for Bou- 
langer’s ill-timed flight from France, which 
brought him a trial in absentia and perma- 
nent exile. At any rate, after she died of 
consumption in July of 1891 in Brussels, 
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France’s “brav’ général” 
found he could not live 
without her. Two and 
half months later he 
stood over her grave 4 
the cemetery of Ixell, 
and put a bullet throug, 
his head. (Brave Gry. 
ERAL. By Herbert Gy. 
man. 632 pages, appen. 
dix. Farrar & Rinehar| 
New York. $3.) 


OTHER 
NEW BOOKS 
RESPECTFULLY Yours, 


AnnizE. Introduced by 
Sylvia Brockway. 23 


pages. Dutton, New 
York. $2.50. A London 
cook, writing to her 


“Madam” in the United 
States for the duration, 
describes with delightful 
candor and real humor 
everyday life on the c- 
vilian front. “We had,” 
commented _ this _ stal- 
wart of the British Em- 
pire after the worst raid 
of the year, “a lovely 
Blitz the other night.” 


Culver 


Breakrast With THE NIko.ipes. By 
Rumer Godden. 292 pages. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $2.50. The author’s second novel 
since “Black Narcissus,” her first book and 
still biggest success. With the scene set 
again in India, she has written about an 
English family and three Indians whose 
lives briefly converge. Miss Godden’s en- 
phasis is not upon story but upon dark 
and intricate moments of human relation- 
ship. 


Bouivar. By Emil Ludwig. 362 pages. 
Illustrations, index. Alliance, New York. 
$3.50. A psychological study of Simon Boli- 
var, whose political career zigzagged fe- 
verishly between two conflicting doctrines 
—the ideal of democracy and the practical 
necessity of dictatorship. “There have been 
three great fools in history,” he said to 
himself a few days before his death, “Jesus. 
Don Quixote, and I.” 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Farewett, Prerry Laptes. By Chris 
Massie. 297 pages. Random House, New 
York. $2. The publishers call this one of 
the strangest books they have ever ac 
cepted. Readers will probably agree. For 
this retrospective story of Douglas Mangin, 
who loved women only when he could 
turn them into animated dolls, is beav- 
tifully told but permeated with sinister 
undertones. 


Crime Club makes two $2 offers to 
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VERY FEBRUARY 9, 1942 
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admirers of women snoopers. FEAR AND 
Miss Betony (By Dorothy Bowers. 273 

es.) concerns an English female Hawk- 
shaw who expects, and after a slow start 
detects, murder in a combination nursing 
home and girls’ school. Taz Messace or 
me Mute Doo (By Charlotte Murray 
Russell. 274 pages.) sends Jane Amanda 
Edwards rattling right off to convince the 
FBI her plump brother Arthur is guiltless 
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= °- T ¢ subversive activities. From there Jane 
- 4manda easily bounds to secret plans and 
dead bodies. 
— 
KS THEATER 
Yours, . 
ed byl Major Minor 
vs Pi Evidently the distinguishing feature of 
on an otherwise undistinguished theater sea- 
ne % gon is the surprising number of plays de- 
Un; ‘TM voted to the problems and the peccadilloes 
ited HM of the very young. Only two of these— 
ae ‘Best Foot Forward” and “Junior Miss”— 
ich Ml we still with us, but last week Dwight 
ig Deere Wiman, with “Solitaire,” offered a 
7 “ey likely addition to the list of survivors. ; 
| stal- The source of John van Druten’s play is 
is. Edwin Corle’s sentimental history of the 
st raid friendship between an elderly tramp and 
lovely fam the 11-year-old daughter of a Pasadena 
night.” banker. Virginia, who lives in a big house 
on the edge of an arroyo, is imaginative, 
es. By generous, and lonely. Ben, the tramp, is 
Brown. MM ventle and understanding. The relation- 
| novel MM ship between Virginia, her parents, and the 
ok and Jil friendly wanderer is fragile fare for a full- 
ne set HM length play. However, “Solitaire” is minor 
out an HM literature of considerable charm and per- 
whose suasion. 
ced Dudley Digges directs the van Druten 
1 dark play with sympathy and finesse, despite 
lation- Ti the fact that only the two dominant char- 
acters have been clearly defined by the 
pages. jm author. Returning to the stage after seven 
York. years in Hollywood, Victor Kilian gives a 
1 Boli- restrained and believable impersonation of 
ed fe- the philosophical hobo, and Patricia Hitch- 
otrines cock, the 11-year-old daughter of Alfred 
actical Hitchcock, dean of cinematic melodrama, 
e been is even better as Virginia. 
aid to Although this difficult and sizable role 
‘Jesus, fj marks the youngster’s first appearance on 
the professional stage, she acquits herself 
with remarkable poise and conviction. If 
any further proof is needed that the Hitch- 
cocks have a seasoned actress in the fam- 
ily, here it is; Following the opening-night 
Chris performance, Mrs. Hitchcock (who wrote 
New screen plays as Alma Reville) treated her 
me of daughter to a party at the 21 Club. At 
r ac- midnight Patricia left the table to hear 
. For fj Howard Barnes broadcast his verdict on 
angin, the play over WOR. Patricia came back 
could J into the room beaming. “He liked me very 
= much!” she announced excitedly. “And 
mister 


what did he say about the play?” her 
mother asked. The young actress thought 
lor a moment, then admitted frankly: 
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Harvard List 


by JOHN O’HARA 


I must be understood that out 
here in movieland there is always some 
confusion when the Harvard Lampoon 
announces its annual list of “worst” 
pictures, performers, etc. Out here, you 
know, there are plenty of people who 
are apt to say: “So what? Why pay 
attention to the opinions of a bunch of 
kids in soldier suits?” You see Harvard 
locally means Harvard Military Acad- 
emy, a prep and junior school. I don’t 
say they never heard of Harvard Col- 
lege. After all, Harvard did, I believe, 
once play in a Rose Bowl game and is 
therefore identifiable. Then there are 
those thousands of morocco-bound Har- 
vard Classics which used to come in so 
handy for filling blank spaces on the 
producers’ library shelves. (That day 
has passed, to be sure. This is the day 
of “Berlin Diary” and “Mission to 
Moscow” and “The Wounded Don’t 
Cry,” and everybody is reading Like 
Mad.) 

There are three or four screen writers 
who went to Harvard College in Massa- 
chusetts, but writers, with the possible 
exception of Louis Bromfield and Erich 
Maria Remarque and, in another day, 
Donald Ogden Stewart, make little im- 
pression where an impression counts. 
Mr. Bromfield, I believe, attended Co- 
lumbia; Herr Remarque’s alma mater is 
unknown to me, while Mr. Stewart 
went to Yale. 


The day after the Lampoon list 
came out I had a lot of shopping to do, 
and not until evening was I able to 
play reporter and ascertain just what 
effect the list had on Hollywood. But 
these nights everybody stays at home, 
so instead of reporting I compromised 
and went to see the film “H.M. Pulham, 
Esq.,” which was playing at my neigh- 
borhood theater a mere 6 miles away. 
I had read the book twice; once when it 
was titled “The Late George Apley”; 
so I had some idea of what to expect. 

When I got home that night I was 
embarrassed to discover that my amaz- 
ing memory had played me a trick: I 
could not recall the Lampoon’s list of 
worst pictures. What’s more, Ye Real 
Ed, as I call my wife, had thrown away 
the newspapers containing Lampy’s 
list. I did remember that the Associated 
Press said the Lampoon was edited by 
Robert C. Benchley Jr., and although 
there is no such person I do know a 


Robert G. Benchley who is-a crack 
amateur photographer who has settled 
at Harvard College and by a lucky 
coincidence is editor of the Harvard 
Lampoon! 


I have to remind those who came 
in late that I am what you might call 
an Assistant Yale Man, like the cab 
drivers in New York who are Deputy 
Assistant Notre Dame alumni. I think 
I'll tell you a little story to show what 
I mean. A few years ago Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Vincent Sheean, and the late 
James Lardner were traveling together 
on their way to Spain. They pooled 
their financial resources and divided by 
three. It didn’t come out even; there 
was a little left over. They were won- 
dering what to do with the extra dough, 
then Hemingway said: “I know! Let’s 
take the bloody money and start a 
bloody fund to send John O’Hara to 
Yale.” It’s a mean little story, but 
(and?) it shows what my friends think 
of me. 

Therefore as an assistant Yale man, 
Middle Class Irish Type 34-B, I can- 
not know what goes on in a Harvard 
Collegian’s mind when he witnesses 
“H.M. Pulham, Esq.” And in spite of 
my tolerance, prejudice disqualifies me 
from trephining a Harvard conk and 
peering inside at what must be a fas- 
cinating mess. I know what I thought 
of the picture. They were at some pains 
to explain Hedy Lamarr’s accent, so 
while they were at it why didn’t they 
put in a little line to justify Robert 
Young’s pronunciation of Horevurd? 

Around the time the picture was in 
preparation Mr. Marquand, who shares 
what might be called the writing credit, 
was more or less preoccupied with an 
effort that was being made by some 
senators, aviators, publishers, and other 
public figures to keep war from our 
shores, and he probably was a little 
tired of the story, having worked on it 
several times before. And _ besides, it 
was the producer-director-writer Mr. 
King Vidor who makes me want to 
offer to bet that there is not a single 
sequence in the picture in which I can- 
not find an anachronism or other mis- 
take in realism. The Lampoon staff are 
too young to have noticed most of these 
errors, but it isn’t very boyish of them 
to spend so much time picking flaws 
in Betty Grable. 
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“Qh! I guess I didn’t pay so much atten- 
tion to that.” 


§ A month ago Charles MacArthur, who 
collaborated with Ben Hecht on the suc- 
cessful “Front Page” and “Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” offered a play written on his own, 
and saw it open and close the same week 
(NEwswWEEK, Jan. 19). Last week Hecht, 
working without MacArthur, launched his 
“Lily of the Valley” to a similar fate. 












MOVIES 





Mr. Sturges on the Loose: 
His ‘Sullivan’s Travels’ Takes 
Hollywood Yearnings for Ride 


Only a handful of directors—De Mille, 
Capra, La Cava, Sturges, and a few others 
—receive as much publicity as the actors 
they direct. Now there is an added starter, 
one John L. Sullivan. He is the director 
responsible for such financially successful 
comedies as “Hey, Hey, in the Hayloft” 
and “Ants in Your Pants of 1939.” 

You probably never heard of Sullivan 
before, but you will soon. This director is 
the fictional hero of “Sullivan’s Travels,” 


a 


The Veronica Lake who was a glamor girl in ‘I Wanted Wings’ is now a 









This time Sturges, giving the back of 
his hand to films of social significance, 
reveals that he has a message. His money 
is on the movies that make people laugh, 
and his preachment against preachment 
on the screen is the story of young Sulli- 
van, who doesn’t feel right about turning 
ysut another edition of “Ants in Your 
Pants” when misery is obviously on the 
march throughout the world. 

Sullivan wants to protest. He wants, in 
fact, to jolt complacent minds with that 
saga of the underprivileged, “Oh, Brother, 
Where Art Thou?” The fact that he never 
missed a meal in‘ his life needn’t disqualify 
him for the job. Borrowing a tramp’s out- 
fit from the studio wardrobe department, 
Sullivan goes forth into the boxcars and 
the alleys to meet misery face to face. 

Comic in the best Sturges manner, the 
opening sequences of the film give the 
Hollywood tradition a satiric shellacking 
and pass on to a Keystone “chase” that 
Mack Sennett would be proud to call his 
own. Later, when the plot about-faces into 
stark melodrama, it is still effective. The 
chain-gang episode is handled with grim 
realism; the scene in a Negro church, 
where the convicts watch a Mickey Mouse 
cartoon and Sullivan finally realizes the 
therapeutic power of laughter, is brilliantly 


hoboette in ‘Sullivan’s Travels.’ She is shown with Joel McCrea 


Preston Sturges’ fourth time at bat as a 
one-man writer-director team. Around him 
is wrapped an interesting film, and an un- 
usually entertaining one. But as a suc- 
cessor to other Sturges hits such as “The 
Great McGinty” and “The Lady Eve,” 
it is also a trifle disappointing. 


staged. Even so, the abrupt transition 
from hilarity to horror is disconcerting 
and points up the writer-director’s failure 
to favor either mood without some loss to 
the other. 

As the peripatetic victim of social con- 
sciousness, Joel McCrea turns in what is 
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probably his most successful performang 
to date,“and Veronica Lake does nicely ag 
Sullivan’s chance companion in hobobe. 
mia. In her first film, “I Wanted Wings,” 
the glamor girl wore a strategic gown, Ce 
expression and a mop of hair over he 
right eye. Now Sturges swaddles her prip. 
cipal assets in a hobo’s outfit, stuffs he 
hair under a disreputable cap, and reveal 
for the first time that the lady has tyo 
profiles and decided possibilities ag ay 
actress. 
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His Wife in Fame Only 


It is possible, if you care to be tough 
about it, to look down your nose at 
“Woman of the Year” and mum 
“Beaver!” The career-vs.-marriage op. 
tretemps of this M-G-M production js al. 
most as whiskery as the Cinderella motif, 
and many of the situations that build 
toward domesticity’s inevitable triumph 
are as venerable as the theme itself. De. 
spite this handicap Katharine Hepbumn’s 
first film since her remarkable screen 
comeback in “The Philadelphia Story’ 
proves to be a deft and thoroughly en- 
gaging comedy that justifies M-G-M’s 
readiness in meeting the star’s asking 
price of $100,000 for a story and script 
by a pair of comparatively unknown 
writers. 

The sleight-of-hand responsible for pull- 
ing this surprise out of an old hat plot is 
a collaboration deriving from the _per- 
formances of Spencer Tracy and Miss 
Hepburn in the starring roles, the skillful 
direction of George Stevens, and the re- 
sourcefulness of Michael Kanin and Ring 
Lardner Jr., who have filled out their 
lightweight story with pungent dialogue 
and diverting characters. 

This is the story of Sam Craig, a hard- 
boiled sports writer who steps out of his 
league to marry Tess Harding—newspaper 
columnist, guest star of “Information 
Please,” and polylingua! authority on in- 
ternational affairs. Sam indulges himself 
in some naive ideas about quiet nights at 
home and the prospective patter of little 
feet; but Tess strongly suspects that the 
international scene would become hopeless- 
ly muddled if she took time out for tiny 
garments, and when she is voted “Ameri- 
ca’s Outstanding Woman of the Year,” she 
is pretty sure of it. 

Basing their script on this highly fanci- 
ful meeting of journalism’s East and West, 
Lardner and Kanin are able to reroute the 
stock maneuvers of their theme and de- 
vise a number of interesting variations of 
their own. In the final analysis, however, 
it is the co-stars who bring the most to 
“Woman of the Year.” Playing that cine- 
matic rara avis—the reporter who actual- 
ly resembles a reporter—Tracy gives a 
adroitly humorous performance that more 
than atones for his misadventures in “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”; Miss Hepburn 1s 
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Tracy and Hepburn, in a movie study of Marriage vs. Fame 
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r tiny #@j and properly regarded himself as Lynch- Sid = eee Sibi Maynard 
- burg’s leading citizen. Spring Byington, eae a tn Mentneaasd’ ws 
'y” she i , 
mae” Gage, Matas Tienien. award the bachelor’s degree at the end of 
fanci- BanaMA Passage (Paramount): Al- the sophomore year, arguing that “medio- 
West, though this adaptation of the Nelson cre” students waste their time hanging 
te the Hayes novel. “Dildo Cay” indulges in around a full four years merely to collect 
dade more talk than action, it rates as a su- an A.B. that might just as well be given 
ons of perior job in acting and in the Techni- them earlier. 
vever, color photography of its Bahamian locale. What had prompted Hutchins was his 
st. to Madeleine Carroll is thoroughly credible own and a few other educators’ intense 
‘cine- as a woman of the world who makes a de-_ dissatisfaction with the way American 
ctual- termined play for Stirling Hayden, the big education has organized itself. The pioneer 
es al and bashful owner of a salt mine. Hayden Yankee schoolmaster Horace Mann laid 
more shows more promise than polish in the ca- the foundation a century ago when he de- 
“Dr. reer he apparently abandoned with this, | cided to copy the eight-year German Volks- 
im is his second try; but the rest of the cast is schule, which was the beginning and end 









excellent: Flora Robson, Mary Anderson, 
leo G. Carroll, Cecil Kellaway. 


of education for poor children. The setup 
has since evolved into what educators label 
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“8-4-4,” covering eight elementary years, 
four of high school, and four of college, 
with a baccalaureate tacked on at the end. 
On the theory that it better accommodates 
the normal stages of youngsters’ develop- 
ment, some schools have !ately been re- 
organizing on a 6-4-4 plan—six years 
of elementary school, fiur of junior 
high school, and four of junior col- 
lege. This takes the student through 
the standard college sophomore level, 
where Hutchins would like to drop the 
unscholarly. 

What about the last two college years? 
The way they’re generally managed, Hutch- 
ins would just as soon junk them. He’s 
of a mind with those educators who com- 
plain that the American college is a time 
waster—a glorified high schocl that has 
debased the A.B. by spreading it out to 
cover courses like advertising, poultry, 
cookery, dancing, etc. In contrast, youths 
in Europe emerge from rigorous secondary 
schools (such as the public schools of Eng- 
land, the lycée in France, and the gym- 
nasium in Germany), and in the univer- 
sity they immediately begin specializing 
and preparing for the professions. The 
theory is that by thus skipping superficiali- 
ties, European students are two years more 
mature than Americans, age for age. 

Last week NEWSWEEK queried educa- 
tors for an opinion of Hutchins’ two-year 
baccalaureate. For a starter, they pointed 
out that European students flocking to 
American campuses in recent years have 
proved not so mature after all; they do 
badly at abstract thinking. For another 
thing, college administrators agreed that 
Hutchins was on his own; he could do 
what he pleased with Chicago’s A.B. pro- 
vided he didn’t expect other universities 
to recognize it as a prerequisite for admis- 
sion to graduate studies. 

Consensus was that the conventional 
four-year college course will return soon 
after the war, with the three-year speed- 
up optional for those who wish it. In the 
face of college executives’ general reluc- 
tance to consider radical time saving as a 
permanent measure, there appeared some 
signs of condensations elsewhere along the 
line. Yale announced a plan to grant the 

M.A. and MS. in one year instead of two. 
St. John’s College of Annapolis, Md., de- 
cided to admit any student who can pass 
certain examinations, whether or not he 
has a high-school diploma. 
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Age of Success 


At what age do leaders reach the top? 
From 55 to 59, Dr. Harvey C. Lehman 
of Ohio University reveals in the Febru- 
ary issue of Scientific Monthly. American 
Presidential candidates, ambassadors, Brit- 
ish Prime Ministers,, Cabinet members, 
presidents of other republics, and naval 
commanders hit their stride then. 

Business leaders are also in the 55-59 
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group, but those from 65 to 69 contribute 
comparatively the most leadership. A long- 
range historical peak age for military 
commanders runs from 40 to 44 (Hitler 
is 52). 

In religion, founders and innovators 
have been young (35-39) , while those who 
have safeguarded established creeds were 
old (peak years for 51 popes were 82-92 
and for 101 other religious heads 80-84). 





Fact-Film Futures 


Makers of documentary movies for the 
general market are getting as scarce as 
tin and tires, and for pretty much the 
same reason: the Federal government is 
monopolizing the supply. The OEM, FSA, 
FBI, OCD, the Interior and Agriculture 
Departments, and Nelson Rockefeller’s 
Office of Inter-American Affairs have set 
technicians to work making fact films by 
the dozen, gauged for wartime education, 
morale, and the historical record. Already 
there’s a shortage of writers, directors, cut- 
ters, and cameramen who consider a plow 
as photogenic as a sweater. 

This week New York City launched a 
project to help meet the demand for film 


~ Rockefeller 











technicians. The City College opened a 
new Institute of Film Techniques, offering 
a dozen evening courses. As organizer and 
boss of the institute, CCNY hired Irving 
Jacoby, 32-year-old alumnus and a “boy 
wonder” of the fact-film business, whose 
most recent production was a story on 
inter-American bird migration for the 
office. With him Jacoby 


brought a staff of top-notch lecturers, in- 


cluding the progressive educator Alice V. - 


Keliher, Canadian Film Commissioner 
John Grierson, and Joris Ivens, director 
of “The 400,000,000.” 

According? to Jacoby’s plan, the stu- 
dents will learn the use, production, and 
history of movies. They will run off classic 
silents and talkies to observe their de- 
velopment. Each semester they will make 
a documentary of their own, usually deal- 
ing with CCNY itself. 

Such courses call for a lot of expensive 
equipment, but that will be no problem 
for CCNY; Jacoby will lend his own para- 
phernalia until someone donates funds to 
equip the institute. He’s not even con- 
sidering building a studio, for documen- 
tarists do practically all their work on 
location. As Jacoby puts it: “I haven’t 
been inside a studio in my last five films.” 
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Lives of Salvation 


The Salvation Army, whose officers sy. 
ally marry other officers and raise ney 
generations of still more officers, said good. 
by to one of its most eminent couples lay 
week. Commissioner Alexander M. Damon, 
since 1935 chief of the army’s Eastern Tes 
ritory and the first American in that of 
fice ever to hold commissioner’s rank, pe. 
tired along with his wife, Annie. They lef 
their daughter and son-in-law, Adjutant 
and Mrs. Lyell Rader, still on duty. 

Between them, the Damons have seryed 
the Salvation Army 103 years. The Massa. 
chusetts-born Alexander, ex-owner of 3 
grocery store, met and married the Eng. 
lish-born Annie, an ex-Quaker, in 1895, 
when he was an adjutant and she a cap. 
tain. In the custom of that day they 
charged 25 cents’ admission to the wed- 
ding to provide a purse for army equip. 
ment. She was then assigned to the B y. 
ery in Manhattan and labored so hard that 
the commissioner still complains amiably: 
“She used to love those Bowery bums 
more than she did me.” 

According to his meticulous diary, the 
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Des Moines Register-Tribune 
Road- Show Religion: The Rev. Lawrence Lacour and his wife, 
Mildred, currently evangelizing in Iowa for the Methodist Church, make 
it a point to provide their revival audiences with a musical ‘good time.’ 
Mr. Lacour gives short sermons, plus advice on marriage, drinking, and 
smoking, then teams up with Mildred for a number on the marimba. She 
also plays the piano and harp and joins two girl helpers in a vocal trio. 
Afterward the evangelists pack their equipment into a trailer and move 
on to the next town. They travel about 30,000 miles a year. 
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Commissioner and Mrs. Damon retired after 103 years of service 


mmissioner calculates he has traveled 
sactly 1,161,012 miles on army assign- 
nents, usually accompanied by his wife. 
both admit they’re tired now and glad to 
um the job over to the new commissioner, 
mest I. Pugmire, son of a colonel, brother 
i a brigadier, husband of a captain, and 
ather of two Salvation Army bandsmen 
nd a girl cadet. 
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Planned Parenthood for Peace 


In spite of wars, the population of the 
orld is increasing. In 1900, there were 
523,000,000 people on this planet, and 
n 1940, 2,159,000,000—and the last war’s 
death toll numbered 8,538,315.* 

These facts came up for discussion last 
eek in New York at the annual conven- 
tion of the Birth Control Federation of 
America. Nearly 1,000 delegates heard 
lalks by the author Pearl Buck, Dr. Alan 
Valentine, president of the University of 
Rochester, and others. Julian Huxley, 
British biologist, addressed the group by 
radio from Cleveland. Tworscientific papers 
stressed the fact that population pressure 
is becoming greater and that birth control 
pffers a solution of this tendency. 

In discussing this‘ twofold problem, Pas- 
K. Whelpton, assistant director of the 
Peripps Foundation for Research in Pop- 


_ 





*This war has so far counted fewer casualties 
than the 1914-18 slaughter. A Metropolitan Life 
Co. report last week estimated a two- 
year comparison. From the invasion of Poland 
lo the attack on Pearl Harbor, about 2,000,000 
tot ‘counting Axis boasts) were killed in 
hon while the July 1914-December 1916 
ried piled up 5,008,000 dead. 
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ulation Problems, described the causes of 
the decline of the birth rate of nations at 
war. The mobilization of millions of men, 
the uncertainties of the future, and the 
prevalence of inadequate diet and of dis- 
ease pull the rate down appreciably. After 
the last war, although the birth rate 
went up again, it did not attain the prewar 
level. 

In Germany, for instance, the birth rate 
in 1900 was 34.3 per 1,000 population. In 
1933, the rate was 14.7, a decline of about 
60 per cent. By 1937 the figure rose to 
19.7, owing more to increased employment 
than to Nazi bonuses for more babies. 
Since 1937, the birth rate has again 
dropped. 

Even though the worldwide rate of pop- 
ulation increase is declining, Whelpton said, 
the increase is yet great enough to aver- 
age a gain of about 9,000,000 persons 
a year for the next 60 years. At this 
rate, by the year 2000 the earth will have 
a total of 2,700,000,000 persons, a net gain 
of 550,000,000 over latest estimates for 
1940. 

Other figures indicate the direction 
world population is taking. Of the esti- 
mated 250,000,000 additional people in 
the world in 1960, roughly 100,000,000 will 
be white and 150,000,000 of various ‘colors. 
Geographically, the distribution will be un- 
even: 135,000,000 in Asia, 55,000,000 in 
Europe, 52,000,000 in America, and 8,000,- 
000 in Africa. 

From the standpoint cf resources to sup- 
port population, the expected growth is 
badly concentrated, for nearly half will 
be in China, India. and other parts of 
Asia, where the pressure of population al- 
ready is great and the standard of living 
very low. 

One way of remedying the situation, 
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Whelpton suggested, is expansion of pro- 
ductive’ capacity in the most thickly set- 
tled areas to make possible more adequate 
support of larger populations. But this step 
is not enough by itself; it must be supple- 
mented by birth control. 

The two outstanding postwar problems, 
Whelpton anticipated, are (1) to raise fer- 
tility in nations not maintaining a popula- 
tion level, and (2) to reduce’ “excessive 
fertility” by birth control in nations not 
capable of providing better than bare sub- 
sistence levels. 

This latter point was underscored by 
Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild, New York 
University sociologist, who also deflated 
the p ssibility of a workable emigration 
plan. “There appears to be no practicable 
solution for the problems of overpopula- 
tion .. . as long as the overcrowded coun- 
tries . . . continue to multiply beyond the 
possibility of comfortable support through 
their own domestic economies. 

“Birth control therefore becomes an in- 
dispensable instrument in the pacific in- 
ternational adjustments of the future,” Dr. 
Fairchild added. “The most perfect so- 
cial system and the most rapid technolog- 
ical advance cannot keep pace with the 
unrestrained breeding of the human ani- 
mal.” 





Freaks of Beauty 


People with green thumbs have seldom 
shown horticultural enthusiasm more vivid- 
ly than last week when 3,300 amateurs 
and professionals crammed the Grand Ball- 
room of New York’s Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel for a show featuring two brand-new 
calendulas. 

After a prologue of soft music, David 
Burpee, seedsman-president of the W. At- 
lee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, formally in- 
troduced the blooms to an audience con- 
sisting largely of women. Behind the for- 
malities and the flowers was a long tale 
of careful research. 

During the late 1920s geneticists found 
they didn’t have to wait for nature to pro- 
duce accidental freak growth in plants as 
well as in insects. Experiments, chiefly on 
plant seeds and fruit-fly embryos, showed 
that X-rays could do the job to order by 
changing the normal positions of heredity- 
transmitting chromosomes. With an eye 
toward putting these laboratory discoveries 
to commercial use, the Burpee Co. in 1933 
sent the seeds of two stock calendula varie- 
ties, Sunshine and Radio, to Dr. T. H. 
Goodspeed of the University of California, 
who exposed them to X-rays for 20 to 45 
minutes. 

The first generation of irradiated seeds 
produced no spectacular blossoms. Patient 
replanting of second-generation seeds 
yielded a few changes among thousands of 
resulting flowers. Growers took seeds from 


_ these X-ray freaks and continued a process 


of selective replanting as painstaking as 
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the job of breeding a Kentucky Thorough- 
bred. < 

The seventh generation brought forth 
Glowing Gold and Orange Fluffy. The first 
differs from all other calendulas in having 
a strange, new shade between gold and 
orange and mammoth double blooms. 
Orange Fluffy’s unique features include 
deep, ball-like flowers instead of the usual 
flat type, peculiarly curled dark-orange pet- 
als, and a beautiful deep brown “eye” in 
the center. 





Heart-Throb Records 


When the heart squeezes blood ox. 
through the arteries, it contracts with a 
dull drawn-out beat. Following closely 
comes a short, sharp bump as the valves 
snap shut. When a physician hears only 
these regular “l-u-b dub” sounds through 
his stethoscope, the patient’s heart is prob- 
ably in good condition. A host of abnor- 
mal sounds, murmurs, and rhythmic dis- 
turbances provide clues to heart disease. 

Last week, at the Columbia Recording 
Corp. in New York, Dr. George D. Gecke- 
ler of the Hahnemann Medical College, 
Philadelphia, demonstrated an unusual set 
of seven 12-inch phonograph records which 
contrasted normal and abnormal heart 
sounds. During the past few years he had 
prepared the disks at the studios, where 
he picked up the telltale sounds of ailing 
hearts with a microphone pressed tightly 
against patients’ chests. 

Dr. Geckeler assembled the album for 
medical students, and for full-fledged phy- 
sicians who wish to refresh themselves on 
cardiac disorders. It provides an awe- 
inspiring record of how the heart “talks” 
when it isn’t functioning properly. The 
vital organ’s “vocabulary” includes low- 
pitched wheezing murmurs _ galloping 
beats, and strange rhythms liks «he march- 
ing of troops, all indicating damaged 
valves or other defects. 





Fee-Splitting Frankness 


Last week the New York County Medi- 
cal Society’s new president seized the occa- 
sion of his induction to drag into public 


gaze organized medicine’s holiest hush- - 


hush—fee splitting, the practice whereby 
the specialist cuts in the doctor whe brings 
him the patient. Pulling no punches, Dr. 
Maximilian A. Ramirez suggested an open, 
regulated split and declared: 

“Morally there is no more wrong in a 
doctor sharing his fee than there is in a 
businessman giving a commission to an- 
other businessman for business procured, 
unless it is a secret agreement unknown to 
the patient. I admit that some unscrupu- 
lous doctors may distort cases in order that 
there may be a fee to split . . . We do our 
best to eliminate them from our member- 
ship.” 
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A Hat Is Not a Man 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Dersor—a trip through the in- 
dustrial region that lies between the 
Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers an- 
swers more vital questions about our 
war production, its timetable and revo- 
lutionary sweep than a dozen trips to 
Washington. The traveler in Qhio, 
Michigan and Illinois finds the over-all 
picture sobering as to immediates, 
bright as to ultimates. But it is a pic- 


‘ture composed of realities. It is not 


based on fanciful preconceptions. 

The industries whose center is here 
—the metalworking industries—have 
been built upon the principle of high 
specialization. They were built in confi- 
dence of enduring peace. Had they been 
built on the probability of war, we 
should have been left with a lower 
standard of living, but, as a nation, bet- 
ter able to weather the initial stages of 
a war. It is essential to start with that 
fact—the fact that the whole apparatus 
of highly specialized tools and progres- 
sive assembly, which made the kind of 
civilization we have enjoyed, also 
makes our present task difficult. For 
unless we do start with that fact, we 
are likely to fall into the same errors 
that so many Washington columnists 
have made. We are likely to believe, 
with them, that “mass production” is 
merely production in quantity; that 
“conversion” is merely ceasing to pro- 
duce something, say automobiles, tink- 
ering with a few tools, rearranging the 
production line and then turning out, 
say planes. 


Let’s look at the catch word “con- 
version.” The fact is that it’s about as 
easy to build a wholly new plant as to 
convert existing works. Those who say 
otherwise are apparently overimpressed 
by the brick, steel and glass shed they 
see. That, to them, is a plant. It is no 
more a plant than a hat is a man. The 
big shed can be built in from three to 


six months. There are plenty of empty 


ones now. Actually, the plant is tools. 
Conversion is nothing new to this re- 
gion. It is simply retooling for a new 
product. The amount of retooling de- 
pends upon how different the new prod- 
uct is from the last. An automobile 
plant making anew or different auto- 
mobile would require six months to re- 
tool. Automobiles to tanks takes longer. 
But longer or shorter, conversion of any 
significance is about as slow as new 
plant construction. 


ppreetentatneeTeraaer 


Talk of “pooling” plants is like talk 
of pooling American cities for protec: 
tion against air raids. Orders can and 
must be placed where they can be filled. 
To help fill them, every company can 
get bits of machinery or supplies from } 
other companies. They are now doing 
that, and every company knows what 
every other is in the market to buy, } 
Unused machinery will be transferred. { 
But the public should know that the 
amount of unused machinery suitable 
to the new jobs is small indeed. The 
clamor about Mr. Reuther’s “plan” was 
like nothing so much as a barnyard 
symphony over the laying of a small 
egg. 
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Which brings us to the question, 
what is “mass production”? Here, where 
they have mastered it, a great automo- 
bile executive answered this question 
in unforgettable terms. “Mass produc- 
tion,” he told me, “is the designin~, the 
building and the arrangement of ma- 
chinery in such a way as to enable pro- 
duction to be carried on by the semi- 
skilled or the unskilled. It is the ulti- 
mate in the division of labor. To pro- 
duce a thousand articles requires cer- 
tain preparation. To produce a million, 
an infinitely more detailed preparation. 
The essence is preparation. The cheap- 
ness of a product runs in inverse propor- 
tion to the expense of tooling. Perfect 
preparation eliminates thousands of de- 
cisions, mistakes, pieces of waste, on 
the production line.” 

Apply this to a machine gun. It has 
been believed by ordnance men that the 
final assembling of a gun requires a man 
with a certain “feel” for the gun. Such 
workers were in the habit of spending 
48 hours perfecting it for operation. 
“But,” said the executive, “give me the 
tools to make perfect parts, and 48 
hours shrink to fifteen minutes.” 

Apply it to the whole war production 
effort. It means that once in motion, 
mass production can move -mountains, 
can win a war. But it also means that 
it must operate as_ experience has 
shaped its processes. Properly under- 
stood, “mass production”’ should give 
the average American the patience he 
needs for the effort ahead and the hope 
to support his patience. It is a cefi- 
nition of the material side of unprec- 
edented civilization. It is the hope of 
victory in war and of stability after 
victory. 
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1. “Last year, I stepped into the 
Arabian Nights — without ever 
leaving the reassuring boundaries 
of the United States,” writes a 
friend, “when I headed New Or- 
leans way for Mardi Gras. 


: "8 2, VQng. es > 4 Look again—it’s Mardi Gras 
i \ «a | Sal a rs. " ‘ in New Orleans! 





“I knew I was going to have the 
time of my life the night I ar- 
rived, when I joined the crowds 
to watch my first Mardi Gras 
parade. Between the balconied 
houses the fantastic floats wove 
their way, lit by the flickering 
yellow flare of torches carried by 
dozens of white-robed Negroes. 


2. “The next day I visited a costume shop in 3. “When he learned I was there for Mardi Gras, 4. “The parties and parades last- 
the Vieux Carré. I was having as much fun asa _he said, ‘We'll have to show you a sample of our _ ed a glorious week—so no won- 
kid on Halloween, when I heard a voice say, | famous New Orleans hospitality!’ I had my first der I was tired that last night as 
Here's one that’s more your style!’ It was a taste of it that evening—and it turned out my friend’s we drove to a restaurant for a 
friend I hadn’t seen since college days! favorite brand of hospitality was Canadian Club! farewell drink. 


5. “I tried to tell my friend how For Canadian Club is light as 

much I’d enjoyed the Mardi Gras. Scotch—rich as rye—satisfying as 

‘Thank New Orleans for a great bourbon. And you can stick with 

part of it—but give Canadian Club this superb whisky all evening 

a little credit, too,’ he replied.” long—in cocktails before dinner 
Why have so many Americans and tall ones after. 

switched to Canadian Club lately? That’s why Canadian Club 

Because of its unique, delightful is the largest-selling import- 

flavor. No other whisky in all the ed whisky in the United 

world tastes like Canadian Club. States (in Scotland, too!). 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


6 
Canadian Cna® 
imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 
Blended Canadian Whisky, 90.4 proof. Copr. 1942 










IT’S CHESTERFIELD 
says LOIS JANUARY 
Star of Stage and Screen 
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tar fro" always Milder and Better-Tasting 


always Cooler-Smoking ... that’s what makes Chesterfield 
the steady smoke of more smokers every day. You can count on 
Chesterfields to give you, day if and day out, more smoking pleasure 
than you ever had before ...So make your next pack Chesterfield and 


its right combination of the world’s finest cigarette tobaccos will go 


to work to give you all you want in a cigarette 7, Saleéfy 
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